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The Tragedy of Our Day 


Since the glorious year of 1776, the watchword of American patriots has 
been Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness, enunciated by the brilliant 
Virginian, Thomas Jefferson, who was only thirty-three years of age when he 
wrote those daring and burning words that revolutionized the world. Those 
American patriots poured out their blood like water so that we today may enjoy 
the sweets of liberty, and have free speech, a free press, trial by jury, and the 
right to worship God according to our own judgment and conscience. 


The most stupid tragedy of our day is the utter fajlure to teach the on- 
coming generation the outgrowth of these liberties — the American way of 
life — in our schools. A course should be taught setting forth the principles 
and precepts of the American way of life, explaining in detail and in simple 
language — so plain and so simple that a student in the grades could under- 
stand it. It should be compulsory that such a course be taught in all tax-sup- 
ported schools and colleges. 


We, in this country, are in a death grapple, a fight to a finish, with a deadly 
foe — Communism; and like cancer, it is constantly gnawing at our very vitals. 
No foe can destroy us from without, but beware of the cunning within our own 
borders. Our fight in America is not a gun fight. It is a fight between two differ- 
ent ways of life — opposites. If we are to preserve the American way, our edu- 
cators must better educate our masses, especially;those in schools and colleges. 
Business schools are on the alert, eager to prosecute this cause. 


Communism and all other isms seeking to undermine our form of govern- 
ment should have no place in America. People who follow the Communistic 
doctrine are like termites — they work from within until they are ready to make 
the kill. Communists follow the path of a wily man — they are not only cun- 
ning, but shrewd enough to divine how to compass their end and clever enough 
to conceal the means which they have employed. No thinking American can 
fail to be greatly disturbed by the inroads already made — most of which are 
hidden and are far greater than the average man suspects. 


An aggressive offense is the best defense of our liberties, and I trust some 
publisher of business college textbooks will dare to publish a text dealing with 
the American way of life — the fundamentals, the principles that made America 
the greatest nation on earth. I am sure there is not a business college in existence 
in America that would not make such a textbook a part of its curricula. In the 
past we have made democracy work under our Constitution and we must make 
it work in the years to come. Young people in our schools and colleges today 
will be the business and professional men of tomorrow and it is, therefore, im- 
perative that they have a thorough knowledge not only of our profit system, 
but also our democracy. The average man should be informed and convinced 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that the masses under our form of Government 
have more and enjoy greater privileges than those in any other country on earth. 


17 sits a 


H. O. Balls, president of American Association of 
Commercial Colleges; president of Nashville Business 
College, Nashville, Tennessee 
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METHODS OF CORRECTING ERRORS. ‘T'wo ap- 
proved methods are in general usage for 
correcting errors in bookkeeping records: 
(1) to line out the error, substituting the 
correct figure or word directly above the 
line-out work and (2) to draft a journal 
entry that will effect the necessary correc- 
tion, posting it to the proper accounts (cor- 
recting entry). 

The method employed depends a great 
deal upon the status of the bookkeeper’s 
work. At any time prior to striking a trial 
balance, the accountant will generally use 
the first method above, but he may use the 
second method if he feels that a full explana- 
tion of the change is necessary for future 
reference. If the books have been closed for 
the fiscal period, any correction of an error 
that occurred in a previous fiscal period 
must be made by a correcting entry. 

If an error has been made, it is best to let 
the incorrect figures remain on the books so 
that if a question comes up later the figures 
will be available for reference. Suspicion of 
any intention of wrongdoing is thus avoided. 
Therefore, in correcting an error, it is im- 
proper to erase, to write over, or to use ink 
eradicator to remove the incorrect figure or 
word. To use either of these devices always 
raises the question, “What is erased and 
why?” 

If bookkeeping records are introduced in 
a court as evidence, it is obvious that the 
accuracy of the records would be questioned 
if erasures or alterations were found. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue may inspect 
the records of a business at any time. Such 
inspections are prompted when there is 
doubt as to the accuracy of the reports made 
to the Bureau. If an inspector, when audit- 
ing the books, finds erasures and figures 
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Preventing, Locating, 
and Correcting Errors 
in Bookkeeping 


by LEROY A. BRENDEL, BEVERLY HIGH SCHOOL 
BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Part 2 of a series of two articles, the first of which 
appeared in the November issue of THE BALANCE 


which have been altered or removed through 
the use of ink eradicator or eraser, his sus- 
picions become more pronounced, and he 
requires more and more evidence for the 
accounting records and government reports. 
A correction should be made so that no 
doubt exists as to its purpose. Following are 
examples of errors that may be corrected by 
simply drawing a single line through them 
and recording the correct amount just above 
the erroneous amount, or in case of entering 
an amount in the wrong column, transferring 
the amount to wherever it should be re- 
corded: 
1. Error in footing columns of books of original 
entry. ; 
. Error in posting. ; 
. Error in footing accounts in the ledger. 
. Error in determining account balances. 
. Error in listing accounts in the trial balance. 
. Error in footing the trial balance. 
. Error in transposition. __ 
. Error in entering amount in wrong column. 


CO 82 SD Or em 00 00 


The practice of changing an incorrect 
figure into a correct one should be avoided 
unless the conversion can be accomplished 
without detection; for example, converting 
the figure 1 into a 4, 6, 7, or 9, or possibly 
converting a 3 into an 8. 

Note to teachers: Several illustrations on the board 
with students following the dem- 
onstration in like fashion will help 
to stress this point. 

However, when an entry has been debited 
or credited to a wrong account, either in the 
general journal or ledger, it is preferable to 
make a specific record of the correction with 
a full explanation of the circumstances. This 
is done by making correcting journal entries, 
a method which enables: an auditor to trace 
the error and verify the correction easily. 
By using journal entries to correct errors, 
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accounts affected are shown and a clear, 
definite explanation for the correction fur- 


’ nishes a permanent record of the reason for 


the change. 
To illustrate: Assume the following entry 
had been made in the journal: 


March 1 
Cash 100.00 
A. J. Roberts 
On account. 


100.00 


Through error, the entry was posted as a 
credit to J. R. Roberts’ account, and the 
entry appeared as: 
Casi 
100 00] 
A. J. Roperts 
Bal. 375 .00 





- J. R. RosBerts 
Bal. 400 .00 (1) 100.00 








On April 5, when Mr. A. J. Roberts 
wanted to settle his account in full, the error 
was detected, and the following entry was 
made: 

April 15 

J. R. Roberts 

A. J. Roberts 


To correct posting of March 1 
in which J. R. Roberts was 
credited in error. 


100.00 
100.00 


Assume the account of George Mack, a 
customer, shows the following: 


GEORGE Mack 


Bal. 15.00 


On May 2, he sends a check for $5 to 
apply on his account, but the check is 
included in the daily cash sales, and the 
entry appears as: 


May 2 


Cash 


© 


2! 


wr 


00 


Sales 00 


ws 
we 
o 


Daily sales. 


On May 30, Mr. Mack presents a check 
for $10 and his canceled check for $5 as a 
receipt. After all entries in the cash receipts 
journal have been checked and proved, it 
must be assumed that the error had taken 
place and the following entry must be made: 


December, 1948 


May 30 
Sales 5.00 
George Mack 5.00 


To correct entry in which receipt 
on account was included in daily 
sales, May 2. 


Note to teachers: Place the accounts on the board 
at the same time the problem is 
being stated. After stating the 
problem, “draw” the solution from 
the students. It might be possible 
for students to actually construct 
the correcting entry (with teacher 
guidance) and post the entry. 


LEAVING “TRAILS.” Whenever correcting 
entries are made, “trails” should be left for 
anyone who may at some time in the future 
audit or survey the books. It is not always 
convenient for the bookkeeper who made an 
incorrect original entry and who later cor- 
rected it with a correcting entry to be present 
when explanations are needed. Resignation, 
death, illness, change of position, or any 
number of reasons may make it impossible. 
For example, assume that on January 15, 
the bookkeeper made an entry in his cash 
book “‘A” as shown at the top of the next 
page. 

At the beginning of the following month, 
when reconciling his cash balance with the 
bank statement, he found that the check 
had been written for $200 instead of for $20 
as entered in the books. He made the 
following correcting entry in the general 
journal: 

February 2 
Salary Expense 180.00 
Cash 180.00 


To correct entry of check No. 
807 entered incorrectly in the 
cash book as $20 instead of $200. 


On March 1, the bookkeeper died. The 
new bookkeeper was unable to reconcile 
cash, and in going over the books found the 
entry made on January 15 and the canceled 
check for $200. Naturally, assuming this 
was an error, he proceeded accordingly until 
he came across the correcting entry of 
February 1. Had the original bookkeeper 
left ‘‘trails” similar to the account shown 
below and Cash Disbursements “B” on the 
next page, much time and labor could have 
been saved for the second bookkeeper. 


SaLARY EXPENSE 





19-- 
Jan. 15 CDxx 20.00 
Feb. 2 GJxx 180.00 


AFTER THE SHORT CUTS— THEN WHAT? If 
the methods suggested fail to produce the 
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Cash Disbursements ‘‘A’’ 


























General Accounts Net 

Date Account Description Check Ledger Payable Cash 
No. Dr. Dr. Cr. 

Jan. 15 Salary Expense Bi-weekly 807 20.00 20.00 

Cash Disbursements “*B”’ 

General Accounts Net 

Date Account Description Check Ledger Payable Cash 
No. Dr. Dr. Cr. 

Jan. 15 Salary Expense* Bi-weekly 807 20.00 20.00 











*See correcting entry on page xx, general journal; date, February 2, 19xx. 


error, what then? The quickest, most ex- 
haustive method of tracing down the 
error(s) is to work in reverse. ‘To understand 
this, review the steps in the bookkeeping 
cycle: 
1. Entry is made in book of original entry from 
business paper. . 
2. Entry is posted from book of original entry to the 
ledger. 


. The debit and credit sides are added. 


mm 0 


. Each ledger account is balanced. 


Gr 


. Each ledger balance is carried (copied) to the 
trial balance. 


> 


3. The trial balance is added to find the totals. 


a 


To check the work for errors, work in 
reverse; that is, check the last operation first 
and work back to the first operation, as: 


1. Check the addition of the trial balance totals (by 
means of the check figures). 

2. Check the balances listed on the trial balance with 
the balances shown in the ledger, both as to the 
correct amount and whether the balance is a 
debit or a credit. Make sure that no balance has 
been omitted. 

3. Check the balance of each ledger account to see if 
it is correct; at the same time, check the additions 
of the accounts. 

4. Check individual entries in the accounts against 
the source of the entry which will be shown in the 
folio column. In checking back, be sure to tick or 
check (vy) both the entry in the ledger and the 
entry in the journal. Check for: 

a. Errors in transposition. 

b. Entry of debit items on the credit side, or vice 
versa. 

c. Misplaced decimal point ($8618 posted as 
$86.18). 

d. Failure to post either a debit or a credit entry. 

e. Posting of an amount to the wrong ledger 
account (will not show up in trial balance, how- 
ever, if kept on the right side of the ledger). 

Copying figures incorrectly (usually errors of 

transposition) in “carrying forward” to “brought 
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forward” is a common error. An easy method of 
detecting these errors is to write on scratch paper 
in large figures the amount “‘carried forward”; 
below this sum, write the amount “brought for- 
ward.” Usually the error is apparent. 

5. Check the entry in the book of original entry 
against the source reflecting the business transac- 
tion, at the same time checking the book of 
original entry to see that the debits equal the 
credits. Where the transaction has been recorded 
in two or more books, notice whether tick or 
check marks were placed in the folio column of 
those items to be posted, or whether any amount 
may have been posted twice due to this failure. 
NOTE: There is no reason why a compound entry 

cannot be pencil footed for equality of debits 
and credits at the time it is entered. 

6. If the error is still undiscovered after completing 
this process, scan the tick or check marks in both 
the ledger and the journal for omissions. 


CHECKING PosTINGs. In checking postings 
for errors it is better to check from the 
ledger account to the journal entry rather 
than from the journal entry to the ledger 
account. To illustrate the procedure in 
checking the postings, the following cash 
account will be checked: 


Casu 

19-- i... 
Feb. 2 GJ 2 5000.00 | Feb. 3 GJ 2 50.00 
9 GJ 4 600.00 | 4 GJ 3 75.00 
16 GJ 9 200.00 | 8 GJ 4 25.00 
24 GJ12 500.00 9 GJ 6 100.00 
| 13 GJ10 30.00 
16 GJ12 150.00 
| 17 GJ15 200.00 


The first amount on the debit side of the 
cash account is taken first and traced to the 
journal. This amount is carefully compared 
(for transpositions, for example) and if it 
agrees with the journal figure, a small check 
mark is placed to the right of the amount in 
both the ledger and the journal. As each 
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item in the cash account is checked with its 
corresponding*amount in the journal, it is 
checked in both books. After all the amounts 
in the ledger have been checked to the 
journal, any unchecked items in the journal 
would indicate that they had not been 
posted. 

After being checked the cash account 
would appear as follows: 


Casu 

ao. iy-- 
Feb. 2 GJ 2 5000.00V| Feb. 3 GJ 2 50.00¥ 
9 GJ 4 600 .00 y 4 GJ3 75.00¥V 
16 GJ 9 200.00 y 8 GJ 4 25.004 
94 GJ12 500.004 9 GJ 6 100.00y 
138 GJ1O 30.00 ¥ 
16 GJ12 150.00 y 
17 GJ15 200.00, 


The first entry in the journal after being 
checked would appear as: 


February 1 


Cash Vv | 2000.00 v 
A. F. Church, Capital V 

Additional — invest- 

ment in business. 


2000 .00 ¥ 


MISINTERPRETING FIGURES. Carelessness 
in writing figures frequently causes errors 
in interpretation. 


EXAMPLE: 


An improperly executed 0 may be taken for a 6. 
A poorly written 7 may be taken for a 9. 

An unintentional flourish on a figure 1 may cause 
it to resemble a 7. 


A small 3 with one or both loops close together or 
closed may be interpreted as an 8. 


In checking posting it is well to keep in 
mind that such possibilities exist, and all 
figures should be carefully scrutinized for 
possible misinterpretations. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE TRIAL BALANCE. It is 
equally as important for a student to know 
what a trial balance does not reveal as it is 
for him to know what it does reveal. Too 
often students gain the impression that 
striking a trial balance is the “be-all and 
end-all” of bookkeeping, and proceed on the 
basis that all work up to that point is 
accurate. It must be impressed upon the 
students’ minds that the trial balance is 
only an indication that all the debit and 
credit items in the books of original entry 
have been posted as a debit or credit to some 
account in the ledger. It is merely a test of 
the numerical accuracy of the work which 
justifies a bookkeeper’s assumption that the 
work is correct. 


December, 1948 


The trial balance, for example, will not 
reveal the following errors: 


1. The failure of the bookkeeper to record a trans- 
action in a book of original entry. 
. The failure of the bookkeeper to post an entire 
entry to the ledger from a book of original entry. 
3. Recording the wrong amount although the entry 
is correct otherwise. If a sales slip is overadded 
the customer is charged an excess amount and the 
sales account i3 overcredited a similar amount. 
4. A debit or a credit to the wrong account. 


a. If a debit is made to A. B. Charles instead of 
A. D. Charles, the records balance although 
one customer is overdebited and another under- 
debited. An error of this nature will be dis- 
covered and reported probably by the over- 
charged customer. This error would not affect 
the total claims on customers; consequently, it 
would not affect the calculation of correct net 
worth and net profit or loss. 

. If not located, certain debits or credits to the 
wrong account result in the ultimate deter- 
mining of an incorrect net profit or loss and net 
worth of the business. 


«© 


—_— 


For example: If repairs to the typewriter are 
charged to Office Equipment in- 
stead of Office Expense, an asset 
will be overvalued and an ex- 
pense understated by the same 
amount. Such errors are referred 
to as errors of principle as they 
affect both nominal and real ac- 
counts. 

5. Compensating or offsetting errors. 

a. If the debit side of Cash is overadded $100, 
and the credit side of Notes Payable is over- 
added a similar amount, the trial balance will 
balance. One error offsets the other. 

. If the debit side of Cash is overadded and the 
debit side of Notes Payable is underadded 
$100, the trial balance will balance even though 
two accounts are wrong. 

NOTE: Such errors as above, however, should be 
discovered quickly, especially those 
which involve Cash. An orderly system 
of bookkeeping requires that the book 
balance of Cash be compared frequently 
with the actual count of Cash. 


~~ 


ADDITIONAL TEACHING AIDS AND SUGGESTIONS 


1. FOR COMBATING THAT “PSYCHOLOGICAL” 
BARRIER. One of the most troublesome 
headaches or barriers to a bookkeeper’s 
locating errors more rapidly is basically 
psychological. There can hardly be a more 
disheartening experience to learn that after 
repeated checks and rechecks, he has been 
adding 6 and 5 as 12, or subtracting 9 from 
16 and getting 6. 

There is no known method for over- 
coming this obstacle. However, a book- 
keeper will frequently employ the method 
of having his work checked by another 
person as the bookkeeper himself reads 
from the original copy. To do so success- 

(Concluded on page 155) 
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General Business — 
The Business Way 


by BROTHER MAURICE BEYER, PURCELL HIGH SCHOOL 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Here is a plan for adding realism to the teaching of 
general business. 


Recently, a group of Cincinnati business- 
men tendered a dinner to the teachers of 
business courses in the public and parochial 
high schools of the city. Students from sev- 
eral of the schools were also invited to par- 
ticipate in a panel with some of the company 
executives to learn from them what is ex- 
pected of the in-coming office worker. In 
the discussion which followed, an idea which 
seems particularly. trying to students came 
up. It concerned the obvious difference be- 
tween life in a business classroom and life in 
a business office. 

Even in schools especially designed for 
business students, the difficulty of preparing 
the student adequately is not altogether 
overcome. The chief trouble arises, possibly, 
from the attitude of unreality which the 
student immediately senses in the classroom. 
He never quite forgets that he is in school 
and not in an office. The responsibility of 
being on his own, of being held accountable 
for the success or failure of a project, does 
not impress him greatly. He always feels that 
he can approach the understanding and sym- 
pathetic teacher who will knowingly over- 
look his mistakes and difficulties and make 
up for his deficiency. In other words, the 
student knows that the teacher can be count- 
ed on to soothe and pet him by not demand- 
ing too much from him. That realization 
detracts much from the effectiveness of the 
training the student should be getting for 
he is not bothered by the imminent crit- 
icalness of his situation. Like many another 
student pursuing other studies, the business 
student feels that when he actually comes 
to grips with the real problem, he will some- 
how be capable of grappling with it. Just 
how, he prefers not to concern himself about 
it. He will cross his bridges, he believes con- 
scientiously, when he comes to them. Until 
then he will take the path of easiest en- 
deavor. Thus, even in the schools whose 
atmosphere more closely approximates the 
office and. offers opportunities such as one 
will find in actual business, the student does 
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not get the practical seriousness and right 
mental approach to his future work that he 
should. 

For schools whose primary concern is not 
with business but only incidentally, the ob- 
stacles can be even more menacing. Some- 
times not even those material aids so con- 
ducive to the business atmosphere are to be 
had. The plan outlined here is principally 
intended for schools that offer business 
courses or a business curriculum simply as 
one among many different courses of study, 
All that is demanded is a little ingenuity, 
patience to wait for results, and a realization 
that the teacher must expend much more 
time in labor than he extracts in fruit. One 
good point, perhaps the saving feature that 
makes all the rest worth while, is that the 
student, while learning the fundamental 
principles and procedures of business, is 
given the chance to develop a certain sense 
of responsibility. The student is forced to 
rely on his own talent to make his part in the 
program succeed and be of interest and use 
to the others in the class. 

Each teacher can add to or subtract from 
the outline given as he wishes. Many of the 
details used by me need not be cited because 
they are so evident that anyone acquainted 
with teaching business in general will im- 
mediately recognize their need without par- 
ticular insistence here. Suffice it to say that 
the broad description of the most essential 
bases is given with the understanding that 
each one can adapt and adopt what he 
pleases. 

Other essentials used besides the general 
business textbook include a large room in 
which typewriters, tables, chairs, and other 
practical furniture can be placed without 
fear of being disturbed. 

Two semesters were consumed in the ex- 
ecution of the plan, although other teachers 
might shorten the program if desired. For 
the first semester the school week was 
divided into two unequal parts: the first 
three days constituted the lecture and dis- 
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cussion aspect and the last two days were 
devoted to reference work in the library. The 
lecture periods were used to acquaint the 
students with the theory and practices they 
would need during the actual plan and to 
iron out any group difficulties encountered 
on the two research days. The reference 
work revolved around topics chosen from the 
textbook because they fundamentally cov- 
ered important phases of future work in the 
second semester. 

For approximately two months the class 
functioned in the manner described. At the 
end of that time the students no longer need- 
ed the periods on Thursday and Friday for 
library work. Instead, each group organized 
its findings into coherent programs and, upon 
approval of the teacher, presented them to 
the others. Since many of the groups wanted 
to stage skits and use the public address 
system, the auditorium was the scene for 
the presentations; any room, however, hav- 
ing the necessary facilities might be used as 
well. Meanwhile, the first part of the week 
was stil] occupied with teacher explanation 
and trouble discussion. 

Shortly after the second semester began, 
the students felt ready to organize their 
separate businesses and inaugurate the 
second phase of the program. Several class 
periods were used to decide which kinds of 
businesses would function and who would 
belong to each concern. From these pre- 
liminary, informal meetings, different com- 
panies were suggested — a radio corporation, 
a newspaper plant, a bank, a motor com- 
pany, a travel agency, a printing plant, an 
employment agency, and a post office. The 
last two organizations merged as a govern- 
mental bureau which also included tax col- 
lection. Then the motor company and the 
travel agency were eliminated. Pleasantly 
enough, the twenty-five students scattered 
themselves evenly over the five companies. 

Chairs, tables, typewriters, and other 
available furniture and supplies were pro- 
portionately divided. Each group establish- 
ed itself in a portion of the room with the 
center completely free. As soon as each or- 
ganization was settled, immediate plans for 
the smooth operation of the companies were 
worked out. Each concern, doing about the 
same work as the others, discussed the most 
apparent needs of its company, such as 
electing a president or manager, estimating 
amount of material, planning sources of 
revenue, fixing prices, and preparing con- 
tracts. 

For convenience of treatment each con- 
cern is mentioned individually, and points 
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related to each group are cited. Much over- 
lapping of basic business practices and pro- 
cedures is passed over wherever it is evident 
that other companies besides the one under 
immediate consideration have already in- 
cluded the matter in their section. 

THE RADIO CORPORATION. After a station 
manager had been chosen, the five radiomen 
placed an order with the printing company 
to make signs with the station’s name on 
them.. Then the group went from company 
to company soliciting sponsors for station- 
written commercials. Later on the crew 
planned programs satisfactory to the spon- 
sors and aired them on Fridays. Following 
each broadcast, the sponsors as a group would 
offer criticisms and improvements for sub- 
sequent programs were incorporated. As for 
material, the radio group simply put their 
heads together and used whatever ideas they 
could discover. Scripts, commercials, re- 
corded music, and the acting chores were 
accordingly assigned. Such responsibilities 
forced the members of the radio company to 
come through with suitable programs. Usu- 
ally they succeeded quite well. 

All business transactions, such as bills, 
bank accounts, purchase of materials, and 
salaries, provided ample opportunity for 
applying business techniques. These were, 
after all, the chief reason for the plan, and 
the students did get a chance to use their 
business training. But more than that, the 
boys who were in the radio company as 
well as those who operated the other busi- 
nesses were given a degree of responsibility. 
The sense of responsibility seems even more 
important than actual business sense for it 
is responsibility which makes the successful 
business, not only individually centered re- 
sponsibility but also social interest, co- 
operation with others in the pursuit of a 
common goal, and the give and take of 
common interest. The actual business les- 
sons themselves can be learned quite quickly 
by an intelligent student, but the spirit of 
responsibility must be developed. Such 
little training as the boys received in apply- 
ing themselves as parts of an integral group 
to accomplish their purpose served to en- 
hance their business awareness. 

THE NEWSPAPER CONCERN. Once the editor- 
in-chief had been voted into office, the news- 
paper plant took stock of its needs. In ad- 
dition to the business essentials of the radio 
corporation, the newspaper people realized 
that they had to negotiate for a suitable 
press — the Mimeograph machine answered 
their purpose. Then sufficient paper to 
distribute a copy of the publication once a 
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week to each member of the other concerns 
was estimated. Elaborate plans matching 
the daily journals of the city were speedily 
nipped in the bud by the consideration of the 
universal newsprint shortage. So the am- 
bitious journalists were satisfied to run a 
small but smooth periodical, which com- 
bined general school newsbits, advertisements 
for the other businesses (sold at a fixed rate 
a column-inch), inside-business hints, pale- 
columnists’ gossip, editorials, and opinion 
columns. 

Transactions with all the other concerns 
brought sufficient paid advertising to make 
distribution a gratis affair. Accounts similar 
to those of other businesses were opened 
with the radio corporation for commercials 
and with the bank and the post office. In 
return, the newspaper people at a nominal 
fee helped supply material for the radio con- 
cern’s news broadcasts. 

Early in the semester it became apparent 
how closely connected each business could 
be with the others. The harmony of inter- 
action helped make the whole program a 
success as well as show the students how 
much one organization depends upon the 
others for its success. “All are needed by 
each one” became a principle readily evident. 
Again the awareness of social interests came 
to the fore and practically illustrated the 
necessity of sincere co-operation. 

The editor-in-chief assigned the beats to 
his reporters (who incidentally, doubled in 
brass as the pressmen, business managers, 
compositors, and linotypists) and he planned 
the page layouts with the advice and con- 
stant assistance of the others. No other pe- 
riodical got the jump on any business scoops, 
although some members of the paper did 
not know all about certain affairs until they 
read about them in the paper. 

THE BANK. As far as business transactions 
went, the bank was kept at top speed con- 
stantly. Besides the deposits of each of the 
companies, the bank negotiated loans with 
careful investigation preceding each loan. 
The tellers, guards, and executives of the 
bank were never idle. When no other busi- 
ness occupied their time, the bank people 
prepared statements, listing the standings 
of its depositors, or reminding them of in- 
terest due on loans made. The bank em- 
ployed about the best business sense of all 
the concerns. 

THE PRINTING PLANT. ‘The first business 
of the printing concern was to make signs 
for each of the other companies. Then letter- 
head designs suitable for each buyer were 
prepared and submitted to the company 
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presidents or managers. Color schemes 
were worked out for advertising. Whereas 
the newspaper concern used the Mimeograph 
as its press, the printers used the Ditto 
machine for their work. All business op- 
erations involving the other concerns were 
carefully tabulated and books were care. 
fully kept. 

THE EMPLOYMENT-POST OFFICE AGENCY. The 
employment and post office agency also in- 
cluded the tax bureau. All three divisions 
were handled by the same five students and 
were classified as a governmental agency, 
The combined work proved enough to match 
the energies and talents of the boys. 

The employment agency had this ob- 
jective: If a member of one of the other con- 
cerns desired to leave his original company, 
he had to inform his manager two days in 
advance, and then secure an employment 
blank from the government, leave it with 
the employment agency, and await a reply, 
The agency wrote to the other companies 
and asked whether they wished an exchange 
or had sufficient work for another member. 
Before the new company hired the person 
in question, the application blank had to be 
signed by the teacher. This precaution pre- 
vented students from changing jobs spas- 
modically. In fact, few changes actually 
were effected. Had the agency been only 
for re-employment, it would not have been 
kept on the go. When employment was 
found for someone, he had to pay a nominal 
fee for the governmental service. 

Twice a day, at the beginning of each class 
period and again twenty minutes after class 
had been in session, mail deliveries were 
made. The post office preferred to work with 
the other companies on the basis of a set and 
standard fee for the entire week rather than 
on the individual postage rate. Each concern 
took its mail to the post office whence it was 
distributed to the others. At times there 
were as high as twenty to twenty-five pieces 
of mail to be handled. 

Every now and then the taxes would 
come up. But the tax statements and col- 
lections were made only once every month. 
Other duties of keeping postage payments 
straight and employment fees and inquiries 
filed occupied the time of the government 
men. 

One remarkable thing was missing from 
any of the concerns — strikes. If any of 
the workers wanted to form unions and 
exercise the right of striking, the teacher 
did not hear about it. Probably the reason 
the students overlooked strikes and unions 
is that there was really no great need for 
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social organization to protect the worker 
from the irresponsible employer and guar- 
antee his minimum rights and privileges. 
Each of the workers was a part owner in the 
business in which he was engaged. He was 
not a mere appendage to a machine without 
a voice in the policy of the company; he had 
adult, human responsibility; consequently, 
he was not as an outsider who came to work 
each day, put in his time with little or no 
interest, and went to the next class tired 
and disgruntled at the end of the period. 
Since the labor relations were founded on 
respect for human personality and apprecia- 
tion of each one’s contribution to the wel- 
fare of the whole group, the relations of the 
workers with each other and with their pres- 
idents were not only efficient but also cor- 
dial and smooth. 

This,-in brief, is how one person taught 
business the business way. Were one to 
think that the classes all were high geared 
and never hit snags, he would be woefully 
wrong. ‘The important thing is that the 
students learned their business principles 
and procedures without the monotony of 
constant lecturing. They became acquainted 
with all that their textbook offered them and 


still found the course enjoyable. 

In retrospect, the teacher finds that those 
who took the course seriously did profit 
from it more than if they had followed the 
regular procedure. Besides the understand- 
ing of business functions, which was the 
principal objective of the course, an im- 
portant by-product, which in its own way 
was as important as the prime purpose it- 
self, resulted. That extra was the functional 
training in responsibility and social co-op- 
eration of one student with another in plan- 
ning and executing the different programs. 
The sense of responsibility is something 
greatly to be desired in the in-coming office 
worker. The routine of the business can be 
picked up without much trouble if, as a 
student, the worker has learned the basic 
techniques of office work, but the spirit of 
responsibility frequently does not accom- 
pany the theoretic and classroom training. 

Knowing that this plan has worked for 
me in a manner I believe is functional and 
practical, I offer it to anyone else who cares 
to try it. Should others use it and find it 
helpful or, in using it, find ways of improving 
it, I should greatly appreciate hearing about 
the improvements. 
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fully, however, there must be a mutual 
understanding between the reader and the 
checker so that the checker will interpret 
combinations of figures in their proper 
values. For example, if the reader reads 
“89 56,” the checker must know whether 
he means “8956.00” or “89.56.” 

A successful teacher of clerical practice, 
including bookkeeping, should endeavor 
to train students to read statistical copy 
and to check it correctly. Proofreading 
statistical copy is one procedure accepted 
by accountants that may be used in the 
classroom. 


Another device that may be used in the 
classroom to train students to check work 
accurately is to check duplicate lists of 
numbers against the original lists, and any 
figure which does not agree with the origi- 
nal is crossed out. The number of errors 
in each combination is noted in the blank 
space. This type of practice assignment 
may be adapted to checking mailing lists 
and invoices against price lists. 
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2. FOR USING THE METHODS OF FINDING ERRORS 
IN DIFFERENT SITUATIONS. The methods for 
locating errors discovered through the 
trial balance should also be used in trying 
to locate errors in other phases of book- 
keeping — when reconciling cash, for ex- 
ample, when attempting to get a support- 
ing schedule for a controlling account in 
the ledger, or when striving for an equality 
of debits and credits in totaling columns 
in the journals. 


3. FOR OVERCOMING THE HABIT OF ERASING IN 
THE BOOKS. The teacher should practice 
what he preaches, especially when at the 
blackboard. The methods taught the stu- 
dents to follow in correcting errors in their 
books should be adhered to and demon- 
strated by the teacher in all his black- 
board work and in checking students’ 
papers. An inherent nature of human 
beings is to imitate, and students may be 
inclined to imitate the teacher who erases 
an error at the blackboard instead of 
following the correct procedure. 
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In a previous 
issue of THE 
BALANCE SHEET 
(Sept., 1947), 
consideration 
was given to the 
problems involved in the measurement of 
production ability in transcription. The 
discussion brought out the fact that busi- 
nessmen have not, as yet, furnished teachers 
with adequate data on the characteristics 
of office dictation and on the transcription 
production rates of stenographers or secre- 
taries who are performing satisfactorily on 
the job. Therefore, teachers of shorthand 
and transcription cannot be sure the nature 
of the training they are providing gives the 
best preparation for office dictation; they 
cannot be sure they are basing their course 
standards on the levels of occupational 
competency required for satisfactory initial 
performance in the business office. Indi- 
viduals who have tried to obtain data from 
offices that would give them a basis for 
course content and testing have been only 
partially successful because of certain diffi- 
culties they encountered. 

DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED BY THE RE- 
SEARCHER IN ESTABLISHING OCCUPATIONAL 
STANDARDS. Some attempts have been made 
to determine some characteristics of the 
dictator and his dictation, such as his rate 
of dictation, his dictating habits, and the 
length of his sustained dictation. One great 
difficulty in conducting this type of study 
has been getting a truly “natural” situation. 
If a dictator knows his dictation habits will 
be recorded, he tends to make better 
preparation and to avoid the usual digres- 
sions from or interruptions of dictation. 

Another difficulty arises from the fact 
that some businessmen regard much of 
their correspondence as confidential and 
are unwilling to let it be used in its entirety, 
thus giving an incomplete picture of their 
dictation; or they may set up artificial 
dictation situations that are not truly 
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representative of their dictation periods. 
The measurement is then no longer of a 
typical performance of the dictator and 
any findings of the study are invalid. 

Assurance of treating material as confi- 
dential and of removing identifying features 
do not seem sufficient to obtain the full 
co-operation of the businessmen. If busi- 
nessmen would allow some type of wire 
recorder, for example, to be placed in their 
offices for several periods of dictation and 
would then handle their correspondence in 
the usual fashion, some valuable research 
could be conducted. 

Not only have several real stumbling 
blocks existed in obtaining data on dictation, 
but efforts to obtain valid data on the pro- 
duction rates of transcribers have also been 
impeded. The problems encountered in 
making a time study of a stenographer’s or 
secretary’s transcription in a typical day 
are many. An office worker, conscious of 
having her rate checked, is likely to work 
at maximum speed during timing. Because 
of probable interruptions, too, the exact 
transcription time is difficult to compute 
without extended observation and minute- 
by-minute checking. 

Lacking valid and reliable data from busi- 
ness offices, teachers must resort to guess- 
work in deciding what to teach and how to 
measure occupational competency of their 
trainees. To assist them in making their 
guesswork as nearly correct as_ possible, 
they rely on their own work experience and 
that of their friends, on conferences with 
businessmen and their office employees, and 
on the few research studies that have been 
conducted in an effort to obtain information 
on dictation and transcription in the office. 
Whatever course content and goals are 
selected in planning the testing of student 
progress and achievement, the teacher must 
have in mind his objectives of measure- 
ment. 

TECHNIQUES OF MEASUREMENT IN TRANSCRIP- 
TION TRAINING. The techniques of transcrip- 
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tion training should be adapted to the learn- 
ing stage in which the students are working. 
If emphasis has been placed on building 
speed in taking dictation, the test should 
carry the same emphasis. If stress has been 
laid on the ability to combine the many 
separate skills that are included in the 
transcription process, then the test should 
have a similar stress. 

The nature of the measurement will be 
affected by the purpose of the test: Is it to 
check students’ progress toward or achieve- 
ment of their terminal goal, or is it to be 
used primarily as a teaching device? Tran- 
scription tests can be a valuable instrument 
for diagnosing learning difficulties; when so 
used, their rather frequent use can be 
defended. From 10 to 20 per cent of the 
class periods available for transcription 
training can be devoted profitably to meas- 
urement if the results are the basis for 
remedial teaching and for readjustment of 
the course plan to meet the needs of the 
students. 

The transcription program falls quite 
logically into three major learning stages: 
(1) the so-called “pretranscription” stage; 
(2) the intermediate stage, and (3) the 
advanced stage. Measurement of student 
achievement or growth in any one of these 
stages must be based on the type of training 
being given in it. For the purposes of the 
discussion here, no attempt is made to 
include the many types of daily quizzes that 
might be given in the course. The types of 
tests discussed are those requiring approxi- 
mately a class period for completion by the 
students. 

In the following paragraphs, character- 
istics of learning in each stage of training 
and types of measurement suitable for the 
various stages are considered. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FIRST STAGE OF 
TRANSCRIPTION TRAINING. This learning stage 
might best be labeled “shorthand speed 
building and pretranscription training.” 
Emphasis in this phase of training is placed 
on development of a knowledge of the short- 
hand system and of. the ability to write 
shorthand from dictation. Some pretran- 
scription training usually is combined with 
the speed building, however. Some consider- 
ation is given to the proper application of 
rules regarding punctuation, capitalization, 
grammar, and use of figures. For instance, 
in reading back dictation, students may be 
asked to indicate the proper punctuation 
and capitalization. Attention may also be 
given to efficient reading of shorthand notes 
as a pretranscription activity. 
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In many schools, beginning shorthand 
and beginning typewriting are taken con- 
currently; when that situation exists, tran- 
scription on the typewriter is not included 
in this early phase of transcription skill 
development. Longhand transcription may, 
therefore, be preferred by the teacher. If 
typing has been given one or more semesters 
prior to the beginning of shorthand training, 
transcription on the typewriter is more 
likely to be taught than if typing and short- 
hand instruction have been started simul- 
taneously. 

MEASUREMENT DURING THE FIRST STAGE OF 
TRANSCRIPTION TRAINING. Because of the 
emphasis on speed building and because of 
the possible limitations of the level of 
typing ability possessed by the students, 
measurement in this first. stage is designed 
to measure progress toward occupational 
competency primarily in terms of speed in 
taking dictation. Traditionally, the type 
of test used for this purpose is a five-minute 
dictation test given at a definite speed, 
controlled carefully by a stop watch. The 
transcripts may be in longhand if typing 
skill is low. If a typewriter is used, the 
transcript is usually set up with a 70-space 
line and double spacing. When students 
have passed a test given at a certain rate 
of speed, they are permitted to attempt 
passing a test given at a higher rate of speed. 
The percentage of errors allowed for a 
passing mark may vary with different 
teachers. The grading scale used depends 
upon the philosophy of the teacher. The 
procedures given in the following paragraphs 
for measurement of growth during the first 
stage of the learning process have been used 
with success by experienced teachers. Other 
procedures may be equally effective. 

The first dictation tests are given at 60 
words a minute for three minutes. By 
starting with three-minute rather than five- 
minute tests, the students are more likely 
to have early in the course the satisfaction 
that comes from passing a dictation test of 
some sort. A number of tests may have to 
be given before the student passes a three- 
minute test at 60 words a minute. 

Mailable copy is not required in tran- 
scripts in this first stage, but a limit is set 
on the number of errors that may be allowed 
in passing a certain speed level. A schedule 
of errors that gives the student a fair esti- 
mate of his ability allows one per cent short- 
hand error and one per cent nonshorthand 
error on a five-minute test. A shorthand 
error is any deviation from copy as dictated; 
a nonshorthand error is an error such as a 
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typographical error, poor correction, mis- 
spelled word, punctuation error, improper 
or incorrect paragraphing, and incorrect 
division of a word. On this basis, a student 
taking a 60- or a 70-word test is allowed a 
maximum of three errors of a shorthand 
type and three of a nonshorthand type. 
A student taking an 80- or a 90-word test 
is allowed a maximum of four errors of a 
shorthand type and four of a nonshorthand 
type. 

Because a student is likely to consider 
himself a 60-word writer if he passes the 
60-word test, supporters of the one per cent 
plan believe that the percentage of errors 
allowed should not be so great as to give a 
student the impression that he has more 
skill than he really possesses. In applying 
for a job, a student is likely to speak in 
terms of tests passed. If he says he has 
passed a 100-word test, the employer will 
think the applicant can take dictation at 
100 words a minute and transcribe his notes 
into mailable copy. Obviously, a student 
who makes five errors in every 100 words he 
transcribes is not able to hold a good office 
job. 
The transcript is usually written in long- 
hand. Exceptions occur when students have 
had sufficient basic typing skill to permit 
training in transcription on the typewriter 
and when the teacher feels that it is desirable 
to start such training in this early stage of 
learning. 

When the student has demonstrated his 
ability to take dictation at 60 words a 
minute for three minutes, he is then given 
the opportunity to take a five-minute dic- 
tation test at that rate. He continues to 
take five-minute dictation tests at 60 words 
a minute until he qualifies as a 60-word 
writer. 

From the 60-word level, he goes to the 
70-word level. Advocaters of the plan of 
progressing in ten-word steps believe that 
the more frequently a student can see that 
he has moved up the “speed ladder” the 
greater will be his feeling of growth and 
accomplishment. Twenty-word steps afford 
less frequent moves during the course. How- 
ever, in a one-teacher department, practical 
difficulties of class grouping and organi- 
zation may make a ten-word progression 
plan impossible. 

Transcription rates are usually not com- 
puted on this type of test since stress is on 
the shorthand skill development rather than 
on transcription skill. 

Students are expected to consult the 
dictionary and handbooks whenever neces- 
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sary to check the correctness of their tran- 
scription. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SECOND STAGE OF 
TRANSCRIPTION TRAINING. In the intermedi- 
ute stage of transcription training, short- 
hand speed building is continued, but regular 
transcription training on the typewriter is 
included as part of the classwork. More 
emphasis is placed on rules of punctuation, 
capitalization, grammar, division of words, 
and use of figures than in the preceding 
stage. Students learn to read notes efficiently 
for transcription. Letters are set up in 
attractive, mailable form; carbon copies 
and envelopes are typed. Proofreading is 
stressed as a part of the transcription 
process. 

The rate of dictation for transcription is 
usually within the “cruising speed” of the 
students and is controlled by a stop watch 
most of the time so that the students will 
have complete notes from which to tran- 
scribe. Emphasis, in other words, rests on 
the transcribing procedures rather than on 
building speed in taking dictation. 

In this stage, shorthand speed building and 
transcription training may be alternated 
with excellent results. For example, two 
days a week may be spent on shorthand 
speed building and then three days on tran- 
scription or vice versa. 

MEASUREMENT DURING THE SECOND STAGE OF 
TRANSCRIPTION TRAINING. Dictation tests of 
the kind given in the first stage may be 
continued during this second stage so that 
the student has two types of tests by which 
to measure his progress — the one being 
primarily a test of speed in shorthand note 
taking and the other, of speed and accuracy 
in shorthand transcription. 

Tests of transcription ability in this stage 
measure the ability to take dictation at a 
controlled rate of speed and transcribe the 
notes into mailable copy. Carbon copies 
and envelopes are required. Because of the 
time limits usually set by the class period, 
two or three medium-length letters are all 
that can be transcribed unless a double 
period is available. A dictation of 24% to 
3 minutes usually gives the students all the 
material they can transcribe into mailable 
copy in one class period. 

As to standards to be met by the students, 
the letters transcribed must be in mailable 
form when handed in; if the letters are not 
mailable without correction, they are not 
accepted as meeting the requirements for 
passing the test. No shorthand or nonshort- 
hand errors are allowed. 

Because mailability is required, the dic- 
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tation on the initial test of this type is 
usually given at a lower rate than the speed 
level passed by the student in his dictation 
tests in the first stage. The first transcrip- 
tion test is dictated at 60 words a minute if 
the student has previously passed a dictation 
test at 80 words a minute or less; at 70 
words 2 minute if the student has passed a 
dictation test at 90 words a minute. In other 
words, except for dictation test levels of 
60 or 70, the dictation for the first transerip- 
tion test in which letters are to be set up in 
mailable form is about twenty words below 
the level passed in dictation tests in the 
first stage. Dropping the dictation rate 
minimizes testing of the shorthand phase 
of transcription skill and emphasizes testing 
of other phases of transcription skill. 

The transcription rate for the test is 
computed on the entire transcription pro- 
cess — from the assembly of stationery and 
adjustment of the machine to presentation 
of letters (with envelopes) for signature. 
Students are not given time to read their 
notes before timing begins. Unless all letters 
dictated for one test are mailable, the 
student does not pass the test and the 
transcription rate is not figured. The 
student is given additional opportunities 
at the same level of dictation speed until 
he does pass a test. On the next day after 
he has passed a 60-word test, he is given 
an opportunity on a 70-word test. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE THIRD STAGE OF 
TRANSCRIPTION TRAINING. When_ students 
have demonstrated their ability to take 
dictation at an even rate of speed and to 
transcribe it in mailable form, they are ready 
for the third stage of transcription training. 
In this third stage, the dictation resembles 
that given in the actual business office. A 
stop watch is not used to control the rate 
of dictation and the dictator may rephrase 
his dictation as he proceeds through the 
letter, may speak less carefully, and may 
handle interrruptions during his dictation. 
The problem of the transcriber is to learn 
to handle such “natural” dictation and to 
produce mailable copy from it. 

The material dictated probably includes 
such problems as enclosures, quotations and 
tabulations within the body of the letter, 
and other advanced problems. Transcription 
of “cold” notes may also be included. 
Students may profit considerably from tak- 
ing sustained dictation — dictation more 
than five minutes in length. 

MEASUREMENT DURING THE THIRD STAGE OF 
TRANSCRIPTION TRAINING. Measurement dur- 
ing this stage tests the attainment of termi- 
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nal goals—of readiness for the office 
position. Preparation of tests for measuring 
achievement in this stage of transcription 
training may present more of a problem 
than preparation of test material for the 
first two stages. Considerable published 
material is available for those first two 
stages. Teachers probably have to prepare 
their own test materials for this level of 
training. ‘Tests should be constructed for 
dictation of the “office” type; that is, the 
test copy should be so prepared that the 
dictator can simulate office-type dictation. 
Pauses, rephrasing, irrelevant comments of 
the dictator, deletions, additions, and so 
forth should be included. The rate of dic- 
tation should be uneven. As in the second 
stage, carbon copies and envelopes are in- 
cluded as part of the transcription process 
and the entire transcription time is com- 
puted. 

The length of test that can be given is 
determined by the length of the class period. 
Mailable copy is required just as for the 
tests in the second stage. 

Five-minute dictation tests of the type 
given in the first stage and continued in the 
second stage may be given in this third 
stage, although fewer of them should be 
administered as compared with the tran- 
scription tests. 

NUMBER OF OPPORTUNITIES TO DEMONSTRATE 
PROFICIENCY DURING THE VARIOUS STAGES. 
Students should be given rather frequent 
opportunities to demonstrate their level of 
proficiency. Only tests passed “should be 
counted; that is, no penalty should be in- 
flicted for failure to pass any one test, nor 
should grades be given and an average taken 
of them. The highest or best test passed 
should be the measurement of a student’s 
proficiency. Some teachers prefer to con- 
sider the best two or three tests rather than 
just the top test. Students should be told 
which plan is being followed. 

SELECTION OF TEST MATERIALS. An impor- 
tant factor in the effectiveness of any testing 
program is the selection of materials to be 
used for tests. This article has not included 
that aspect of a measurement program; 
space does not permit discussing all angles 
of the transcription measurement program. 
The problem of selection of appropriate test 
materials needs to receive the most careful 
attention of the classroom teacher. 

IMPORTANCE OF ADAPTING TESTING TO LEARN- 
ING sTaGES. Tests to be of any value must 
measure what has been taught; therefore, 
tests must be constructed with the objec- 

(Concluded on page 183) 
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Take Cues from High School Students 


by JEANNE SEEGER, NORTHVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 
NORTHVILLE, MICHIGAN 


and JULIUS M. ROBINSON, MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


In a college methods class the discussion 
turned to student reaction to student 
teachers. Since the class was composed of 
prospective business education teachers, the 
interest was profound. 

The concensus of opinion in the class 
seemed to be that the best way to see them- 
selves as others saw them would be to ask 
the opinions of a group of upper-class high 
school students who had been taught by 
a number of student teachers for three years. 

A program was developed and presented 
at the college Commercial Teachers’ Club. 
A business education major and a member 
of the methods class prepared a question- 
naire and conducted a panel discussion with 
a group of juniors and seniors from the 
college laboratory high school. 

PANEL Discussion. The high school stu- 
dents were asked to comment on improve- 
ments which they felt student teachers 
should make and to express views and 
opinions as to how student teachers could 
enrich their teaching. The students were 
willing to express their opinions frankly, 
fairly, and constructively. The prospective 
business teachers received many helpful 
suggestions concerning weaknesses and 
admirable qualities of practice teachers as 
seen from the “other side of the room.” 

The entire panel was in unanimous agree- 
ment on three “musts”: First, a student 
teacher must make adequate preparation 
for each lesson. Second, he must register 
a sincere and genuine interest in the stu- 
dents. Third, he must set an example of 
good grooming. 

ADEQUATE PREPARATION. The panel of high 
school students unanimously ranked ade- 
quate preparation at the top of the list of 
requirements for good teaching. One panel 
member added that lack of preparation on 
the part of the student teacher was easily 
and quickly detected by the class. 

Another panel member expressed the 
belief that a practice teacher commanded 
more student respect when he was able to 
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demonstrate what he was teaching. For 
example, the class would listen more at- 
tentively to a lesson on proper stroking in 
typewriting when the teacher could prove 
the effectiveness of the technique by his 
own typing performance. 

A third panel member stated that he had 
seen discipline problems originate which 
would not have occurred if the student 
teacher had spent more time in preparation 
and securing a background for enrichment 
of the lesson. The student teacher with 
well-prepared lessons was not hesitant 
about class procedure; consequently; 
opportunities for discipline did not arise. 

INTEREST IN PuPILS. The second point on 
which the panel members were in complete 
accord was that student teachers should 
show a sincere and genuine interest in their 
students. No one can detect boredom in 
an adult sooner than a high school student. 
Perhaps teachers in the field, as well as 
student teachers, will be amazed to know 
that these students fairly clamored for in- 
structors with enthusiasm for their work and 
who exhibit a true interest in student pro- 
gress. 

The high school panel members sensed 
that many practice teachers were with them 
only because they had to be. They felt 
their student teachers rushed away too soon 
after classes and were more concerned with 
their own activities than the affairs of the 
high school students. College students were 
often too busy in other affairs to give due 
attention to those activities which occupy 
the hearts and minds of high school youth. 

The panel wished that student teachers 
had time to give more outside help with 
class assignments. They wished their 
practice teachers could give more assistance 
with school activities in addition to just 
teaching. They desired to become better 
acquainted with their teachers and were 
particularly interested in knowing the 
names of their home towns. 

In all fairness to their student teachers, 
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the high school panel members said they 
realized that these habits were not alto- 
gether the personal shortcomings of in- 
dividuals. They recognized the fact that 
these weaknesses were often a result of 
poorly-arranged schedules which did not 
allow adequate time for teaching. The panel 
members asked if it were possible for ad- 
ministrative officials to arrange better 
teaching schedules for their student teachers. 
They thought that school officials should be 
aware that high school people have an innate 
desire to be genuinely recognized, liked, 
accepted, and helped by their student in- 
structors. 

GOOD GROOMING IMPORTANT. “Frequently. 
high school students form their opinions of 
student teachers before they have done any 
teaching,” was a comment made by a senior 
girl panel member. The other members 
confirmed this comment. When the panel 
chairman asked for further comments, the 
replies showed that the students’ opinions 
were based on observation of the student 
teachers at the beginning of the term when 
the critic was teaching. They noted parti- 
cularly the dress, grooming, manners, and 
mannerisms of the new prospective teachers. 
In short, while the student teachers observe 
the critic, the students observe the student 
teachers. 

The general belief of the panel, as rep- 
resentative of high school groups, was that 
student teachers should dress as teachers 
and not as college students. They firmly 
believed that the student teacher in street 
clothes commanded greater respect from a 
class than one in a sloppy Joe sweater and 
bobby sox. College men were not an ex- 
ception to this point. For example, accord- 
ing to the teenage point of view, explana- 
tions of bookkeeping principles seem to 
carry more weight when offered by a youth 
in a neat business suit, shirt, and tie. 

MISCELLANEOUS SUGGESTIONS. During the 
discussion the students mentioned that they 
wished it were possible for the critics to be 
able to delegate more responsibility to some 
student teachers. They felt that student 
teachers should teach for longer periods and 
should assume full responsibility while 
teaching. The frequent changing of teachers 
is always a disturbing element in almost 
any class. Such practices are detrimental 
to both the teacher and the class. 

Concerning credits and report cards, the 
panel members were willing to accept and 
abide by the grades given by student 
teachers if those teachers had actually 
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taught the class a semester. In fact, they 
seemed to prefer this type of grading to that 
done by a critic who had not observed the 
class in session frequently. They intimated 
that critics might possibly be inclined to base 
grades on past records of individuals rather 
than present achievement. 


Other points and suggestions disclosed the 

following: 
1. Student teachers should have a sense of humor 
and a pleasant, natural manner with enough 


poise to permit a smile at ordinary classroom 
happenings. 


. Critics should absent themselves from the room 
for entire periods more often in order that the 
students and student teacher can be in a more 
natural teacher-student situation. 


3. Students in the laboratory school should be 
familiarized with the difficulties and complica- 
tions in arranging proper teaching schedules for 
student teachers. 


4. The student teacher-critic relationship should be 
explained more fully to the class. The student’s 
attitude might be improved by a better under- 
standing of the duties and responsibilities of the 
student teacher and critic. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. A 
summary of the findings of the panel will 
prove that high school students are very 
astute in discriminating poor from good 
student teaching. The ability of high 
school youth to discern traits, characteris- 
tics, and qualities of a good teacher should 
be recognized by all prospective student 
teachers. College students as well as ex- 
perienced teachers would do well to exert 
more effort in developing a_ professional 
attitude toward teaching. The “do enough 
to get by” attitude is not sufficient in the 
teaching profession. The time spent in 
practice teaching can be the most important 
part of the student teacher’s four-year train- 
ing program. 


Business educators who teach methods 
courses should give more emphasis to the 
personal elements in teaching. Good groom- 
ing, manners, a sense of humor, and other 
personal traits are just as important to 
prospective teachers as learning the proper 
techniques in presenting subject matter. 

Poorly-arranged schedules of student 
teachers are definite handicaps to the 
teachers and students. Student teachers, 
through no fault of their own, do not have 
adequate time for laboratory teaching in 
many teacher-training institutions. It is 
not unusual for a college student to carry 
a full academic load, participate in athletics, 
serve as a staff member of the college news- 
paper, and share the responsibility of pre- 

(Concluded on page 183) 
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The Teaching of Typing 


at U. Cc. L. A. 


by L. W. ERICKSON, DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The typewriting course at the University 
of California, Los Angeles, is two semesters 
in length. The first semester is for beginning 
students, the second, for advanced. The 
class sessions, 50 minutes in length, meet 
daily, 5 days a week for 15 weeks. No work 
outside of class is required. Both beginning 
and advanced courses earn two units of 
college credit. 

The first course is limited to beginning 
students and to teachers of typewriting. The 
advanced course is open to all students who 
have had beginning typewriting or its equiv- 
alent. 

MATERIALS COVERED IN THE CourRSE. In the 
beginning class the primary emphasis is on 
speed and accuracy and the development of 
good techniques at the typewriter. Numer- 
ous drills and exercises are used to achieve 
these objectives. In addition, the units 
listed below are introduced and taught. No 
attempt is made in this first course to develop 
a high degree of skill in typing letters and 
manuscripts or in setting up tabulations, 
but enough work is done on each unit to 
acquaint the student with correct form in 
each case. 


Horizontal and Vertical centering. 

Business Letters— The student learns correct 
placement of business letters according to length, 
the standard styles of business letters, the various 
parts of the business letter and correct placement 
of each part on the letterhead, and how to type 
two-page letters. Experience is given in typing 
letters of various lengths from arranged and 
problem-type materials. 


Tabulation — The student learns simple tabulation 
and how to set up and arrange material with main, 
secondary, and columnar headings. 


Rough copy typing. 

Manuscript and report typing — The student learns 
how to type the title page, table of contents, foot- 
notes, the body of the report, and the bibliography, 


Composition at the typewriter. 

Addressing and handling envelopes. 

Useful short cuts in production work. 

STANDARDS SET UP FOR THE COURSE. Since 
the major emphasis in the beginning course 
is placed on speed and accuracy and on the 
development of correct techniques, the speed 
and accuracy standards will be of particular 
interest. The chart below is given in terms 
of gross words a minute, percentage of accu- 
racy, and letter grade. For example, to earn 
an A on speed and accuracy, a student must 
type at a gross rate of 60 words a minute for 
a 5-minute period. His accuracy score must 
be 98.5 per cent or higher. 

BASIC TECHNIQUES USED TO ACHIEVE STAND- 
ARDS. From the first day of class, the empha- 
sis is placed on the building of good tech- 
niques. Nothing is said about preparing 
errorless copy. Neither are the students told 
to hurry or to type faster. Instead, the 
students are given drills to develop and 
improve basic techniques. These basic 
techniques are discussed under five main 
headings. 

1. The Key Stroke. The quality of the 
typing stroke is stressed. The student learns 
to strike the keys rapidly and to hit all keys 
with uniform force. 

The fingers are kept well curved in a 
“hovering”’ position just over the home-row 
keys. The student is just able to feel the 
home-row keys with his finger tips. This 
position of the fingers gives freedom of move- 


Speed and Accuracy Standard on 5-Minute Timed Writings from Straight Copy 
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Basis GRADING SCALE 
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*Per cent of accuracy is figured as follows: Total gross words less errors = net words. Net words + gross words = per cent 
of accuracy. Example: Gross words, 5-minute test = 300 less 4 (number of errors made) = 296 net words + 800 = 98.6+% 


accuracy. 
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ment for all reaches on the keyboard without 
excessive hand and arm movement. Avoid 
using the little fingers as pivots in making 
the keyboard reaches. All typewriting mo- 
tion should originate in the knuckles with 
the principal movement in the fingers from 
the knuckles to the finger tips. 


The keys should be struck with a quick, 
continuous stroke. Once the reach for a 
particular key is started, it should be quick 
and continuous with no hesitation of the 
finger when the key is reached. There 
should be no “follow-through” motion — 
immediate release of the key as it is struck 
is essential. 

The wrists and arms should be held in a 
quiet position; bouncing hands are a detri- 
ment to speed and also waste energy. Rais- 
ing the hands too high from the keys means 
that the wrists become stiff, the touch be- 
comes heavy and uneven, and the typist 
tires too quickly. 


The fingers should be in proper alignment 
with the keyboard so that a short, direct 
stroke will result. Striking the keys with a 
glancing blow will cause them to clash and 
lock. All the fingers should be held on the 
same relative plane. 


2. Rhythm. Rhythm is an important factor 
in typing speed. Typing with rhythm will 
help sustain speed and accuracy and reduce 
fatigue. It is difficult to type some words, 
for example, exaggerate, minimum, and extra, 
because they are awkward to finger. Even 
such words as debt, only, and date are difficult 
to type because they are written with the 
fingers of either the right or the left hand. 
These words must be written at a slower rate 
than words that are easy to type. Such 
words as the, and, to, for, and their may be 
written rapidly because the fingers of both 
hands are used alternately in writing them. 
All copy consists of a combination of easy 
and difficult words and, when properly 
typed, results in a continuous, smooth, flow- 
ing rhythm. The resulting rhythm is not 
metronomic rhythm. Easy words must be 
written rapidly as word units; difficult words 
are written more slowly — on the letter level. 
When the two levels of response are com- 
bined, the result is a smooth, flowing rhythm 
that has been called “rippling rhythm.” 


3. Elimination of All Waste Motions. The 
student learns that there are many waste 
motions that can be made at the typewriter, 
and that the elimination of these waste 
motions will make rapid rates easier to 
attain. Some of the points stressed are: 
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a. How to make the correct carriage 
return. 


b. Keep your eyes on the copy. 

c. Avoid breaks between words by 
proper space-bar control. 

d. Avoid bouncing hands and arms. 

e. Learn proper operation techniques 


for the tabular, back-space, and margin- 
release keys. 


f. Get control of the shift keys. 


The proper method of performing each 
operation is carefully explained in almost all 
textbooks on typewriting. We have found 
that it pays big dividends to stress these 
methods over and over again by correct 
demonstration, by correcting student tech- 
niques, and by using carefully selected drills. 


4. Good Position at the Typewriter. The 
position at the typewriter should be natural, 
easy, and relaxed. However, this position 
should also be an alert one, and it can best 
be achieved by emphasis upon the following 
factors: ° 

a. Elbows in a natural position at the 
sides of the body. 

b. Fingers well curved over the keys. 

c. Proper height of the typewriter so 
that the lower arms extend upward from 
the elbows at an angle approximately 
equal to that of the keyboard. The wrists 
should be held on the same plane as the 
forearms and should not be permitted to 
sag or buckle. 


5. Proper Reading of Copy to Avoid Breaks 
in Typing Rhythm or in the Line of Writing. 
Although there seems to be considerable dis- 
agreement as to just how the copy should be 


read for correct typing, the students in our 


classes learn to read their copy, not neces- 
sarily for content, but for an anticipation of 
the stroking pattern necessary to type the 
words correctly. Depending on the difficulty 
of the copy, the students learn to read a 
syllable, a word, or a phrase ahead to facili- 
tate continuous, smooth stroking. 

SOME TEACHING AIDS IN BUILDING TYPING 
skit. 1. Demonstration. In teaching type- 
writing classes at U.C.L.A., the demonstra- 
tion method is widely used. A demonstration 
stand that can be easily moved about the 
room is used. The stand is high enough to 
permit the teacher to demonstrate as he 
stands and also to enable students in all 
parts of the room to see the demonstration. 


Paper insertion, carriage return, proper 
key stroke, shift-key control, and other oper- 
ations of the typewriter are first demon- 
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strated by the teacher, then imitated by the 
students. For example, when proper stroking 
is taught, the teacher asks the students to 
watch him as he strikes the keys. As he 
strikes the keys, he calls attention to the 
curve and movement of his fingers and the 
quiet position of his hands and arms. The 
students imitate him immediately. The 
point is redemonstrated; the students again 
imitate. Drills and demonstrations, then, 
can be effectively used to develop quicker 
stroking, smoother typing, and uniform 
power in striking the keys; to perfect the 
carriage throw and to start the new line 
without a break; to develop rhythm and 
word-level typing —in short, to set up a 
pattern of efficient machine manipulation 
that will add up to rapid and accurate 
typing. 

The student acquires the ability to type 
rapidly when he imitates a model — in this 
case, the teacher. He may not imitate 
correctly the first time, but if he is required 
to imitate again and again, his progress will 
be rapid. 

The important points that the teacher 
keeps in mind when teaching by the demon- 
stration method are: 


a. The entire class must be able to see 
and hear the demonstration. 


b. The students must understand the 
point of emphasis in the demonstration. 

c. The demonstration must be kept as 
short as possible. 


d. Demonstrate only one thing at a 
time. 


e. After each demonstration designed 
as such, have immediate imitation on the 
part of the student. 

f. Demonstrations of how not to type, 
as well as demonstrations of how to type, 
can be effective. The student soon learns 
the value of good form and technique at 
the typewriter. 


2. Student Attention. Student attention 
is an important part of any typewriting 
class. Mere repetition does not seem of much 
value in learning to type, but repetition 
during which the student pays attention to 
the task at hand and makes an effort to 
improve his performance has great value. 
We get student attention in the following 
ways: 

a. Every student is made a part of all 
classroom work. Some time is spent by 
both the students and the teacher in 





thinking about the typing processes and 
thinking through typing problems. 

b. The point of emphasis — proper 
stroking, rhythm, elimination of waste 
motions, reading the copy, ete. — in any 
class is changed often enough to hold stu- 
dent interest. 

ce. Directed and challenging practice, 
with the objective of such practice known 
to all students, helps to secure student 
attention and to build typing skill. 


d. All drills are carefully selected to 
emphasize the particular points that are 
stressed in the demonstrations. 

e. The teacher gives the student guid- 
ance on how to organize his work and how 
to practice. 


3. Student-Teacher Relationship. At this 
point it may be well to mention (even though 
the point is obvious) that much of the success 
achieved by a student in typewriting depends 
upon the classroom spirit set by the teacher, 
This is one of friendliness between the 
student and the teacher. Each student is 
made to feel that the teacher is vitally 
interested in his progress. Each day an 
attempt is made to give him a verbal “pat 
on the back,” and he is made to feel that 
he is succeeding in learning to type. Indi- 
vidual typing difficulties of the students are 
discussed in a friendly manner, and methods 
for overcoming the difficulties are suggested. 


4. Controlled or Precision Writing. It is 
impossible for me to list all the teaching 
procedures, or the variations of each, that 
may be used in the teaching of beginning 
typing. Calling the throw for speed and 
control, pacing, direct dictation, demon- 
stration and imitation, and controlled or 
precision writing are some of the teaching 
procedures that we do use. 

Controlled or precision writing (writing 
at set rates — 20, 40, 60, 80 words a minute, 
etc.)'! is a procedure that is often used, and 
it has proved to be an excellent device for 
building speed, improving techniques, or 
developing accuracy of writing. Any up-to- 
date typewriting textbook contains much 
paragraph material with the word count 
shown, and such material is used for this 
type of work. One purpose of controlled 
writing is to show the student how fast the 
rate is and yet how slowly he can type and 
still achieve that rate. Another purpose is 
to have the student write at an easy pace so 

(Concluded on page 183) 


1For example, to write at the controlled rate of 60 words a minute, a student would be at the 15-word mark at the one-quarter 
minute, at the 30-word mark at the one-half minute, and so on. The student would be guided in his typing by the calling of the 


quarter-minute time intervals by the teacher. 
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Work-Study in Business Edueation 


A STORY OF THE BALTIMORE PROGRAM 


Mr. E. Duncan Hyde, supervisor of business education for 

the Baltimore Public Schools, submitted this radio script 

which is a part of the work of the publicity committee of 

the Work-Study Advisory Council. The script was used on 
one of the Baltimore radio station programs. 


Moderator: One of the recent develop- 
ments in the Baltimore Public Schools has 
been the expansion of the instructional 
program in business education in the senior 
high schools to include work experience. 
While the idea is not new, the rapid national 
expansion of this type of training since 
World War II has focused new attention 
upon it. As one of its public service features, 
this station has invited a businessman, a 
teacher, a former student, the co-ordinator of 
the program, and the supervisor of business 
education — all of whom have had a part 
in the program — to tell you how it operates. 
I shall first ask the supervisor of business 
education to tell us something of its develop- 
ment in the public schools. 


Supervisor: It is a recognized principle of 
vocational education that actual work ex- 
perience under supervision is an essential 
ingredient of preparation for a job. To 
this end, several of our vocational schools, 
in co-operation with business and industry, 
have offered for a number of years opportuni- 
ties in this direction. ‘The desirability of 
extending similar opportunities to business 
education students in our senior high schools 
became apparent; consequently, in February, 
1947, and again in April, a program of work 
experience was offered experimentally to 
two groups of high school seniors. The 
success of the venture, now known as the 
work-study program in business education, 
was immediate insofar as a majority of 
participants and the co-operating business 
firms were concerned, although there were 
misgivings among some of the teachers that 
failure to follow the traditional pattern of 
training would be detrimental to the 
students. In September, 1947, a co-ordinator 
was appointed to supervise the work-study 
program, and a third high school offered 
the opportunity for work experience. At 
the end of the school year just passed, 
ninety-five students and thirty-three busi- 
ness firms were participating in the program. 
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In March of this year the business com- 
munity was called into more active partici- 
pation through the formation of an Advisory 
Council. This council was representative of 
the major areas of business activity, and 
the members themselves were employers 
of office personnel. It is largely through 
the efforts of the council that this broadcast 
is coming to you. That, Mr. Moderator, 
is in essence how the program was developed. 


Moderator: You have given us a historical 
background, but you have said nothing 
about how the work-study program operates. 


Supervisor: I believe that the co-ordinator 
“an tell us something about that. 


Moderator: Miss Co-ordinator? 


Co-ordinator: Business education  stu- 
dents, those preparing to be stenographers, 
typists, or clerks, are given an opportunity 
at the end of the eleventh grade to choose 
the work-study program as part of the busi- 
ness course in which they will engage during 
the semester just prior to graduation. Since 
the choice is a voluntary one and one to 
which parents must give written consent 
for participation, not all twelfth grade stu- 
dents will take part. Furthermore, many 
students cannot have the opportunity until 
other high schools agree to offer the program. 
When the participants have been designated, 
ach one is interviewed by a Department 
of Education placement counselor to dis- 
cover the particular kind of job that he 
wants. As a result, each student is referred 
to one or more co-operating employers with 
whom the student must make an appoint- 
ment for an interview. The student then 
reports the result of his job seeking to the 
placement counselor and to the co-ordinator. 
This process continues until all students 
have been placed. Of course, students hav- 
ing the qualities wanted by certain em- 
ployers are referred to those employers; 
however, the actual acceptance of the job 
lies solely between student and employer. 
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Perhaps you will get a better idea about this 
if one of the students who just graduated 
from high school in June and who took part 
in the program will tell you her experience. 


Moderator: Tell us about it Miss Former 
Student. 


Former Student: I heard some of the 
girls at school talking about work-study; 
therefore, when I was given a chance to en- 
roll in the program, I took it. The place- 
ment counselor asked me a lot of questions. 
She asked what kind of work I wanted to do 
and told me something of the requirements 
of various jobs. I decided that I wanted to 
be a typist. She then gave me cards for 
several employers whom I called for an ap- 
pointment. I wished that someone could 
have gone with me because I was scared. 
When I met the employers they were very 
nice to me and it was not long before I felt 
at ease. My present employer and I decided 
on a job that was best suited to me. My part- 
ner on the job told me that she had a similar 
experience. Trying to find the right job 
was a real experience and I am glad of the 
help I had from the public schools placement 
service. 


Moderator: Miss Former Student, you 
have cleared that matter up pretty well. 
But tell me, what was the reference you 
made to your partner? 


Co-ordinator: I believe I can clarify that. 
You see, two students hold one job, each 
working alternate weeks. One student goes 
to school one week while the other works; 
then they exchange places. This continues 
throughout the semester. By the time 
graduation comes around, each student will 
have worked about nine weeks. 


Moderator: Doesn’t that mean that each 
student misses half of his last semester at 
school, and as a consequence, half of his 
regular school work? 


Co-ordinator: It would seem so if you 
assume that time spent in school bears 
direct relationship to accomplishment. I 
am not convinced that success can be 
measured in that way. I do know that many 
things not taught in school are learned under 
proper supervision on the job. Learning to 
live and work with others can best be ac- 
complished in a real situation. In the class- 
room the student can take it or leave it, but 
at work he must take it or lose his job. I 
am sure Mr. Businessman, a member of the 
Advisory Council who co-operates with us 
in this program, would like to comment on 
that. 
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Mr. Businessman: What our co-ordinator 
says is true. We get some pretty green 
prospects fresh out of high school. Oh, 
their skills are all right, but when we go 
beyond these skills we find many weaknesses 
that must be corrected. By working through 
the co-ordinator and the classroom teacher, 
many rough edges can be smoothed down. 
There is also a matter of attitude toward 
work. How many times have I heard the 
statement, “Oh, it will do. What difference 
does it make any way?”’ Maybe the teacher 
will accept 60 percenters, but we can’t 
afford to in business. In business we must 
have teamwork, too, because one job may 
depend on the completion of another. This 
is something that must be learned in an 
actual situation. This is quite different 
from the classroom, where one’s success or 
failure is a personal thing. Then, too, 
usually in school a student can choose the 
individuals he. wants to work or play with. 
On the job you take what you find and over- 
come the obstacle of dislike by learning to 
work with people whom you would not 
necessarily choose as social companions. 


Moderator: Do you mean that the schools 
can do nothing in regard to the matter of 
attitudes? 


Mr. Businessman: I didn’t say that 
schools can’t do a good job, because in many 
things they do remarkably well. However, 
I do insist that schools usually approach the 
problem of attitudes in theory only whereas 
practical application is the surest way to 
do the,job. This is a particular reason for 
giving|students an opportunity to test their 
training in a real situation under proper 
supervision before graduation. I cannot 
understand why every business student in 
high school should not be given the op- 
portunity to participate in the work-study 
program. There is one thing that schools 
can do about it: Actually working in an 
office with the suggestions, directions, criti- 
cisms, and approval of the staff is an ex- 
cellent way to vitalize the theory of the 
classroom. The environment of the classroom 
is very different from that of the office. 
Neither can supplant the other. Therefore, 
it seems to me that the only reasonable 
thing to do is to add practical experience to 
the student’s classroom training. 


Moderator: But what has the teacher to 
say about this? She certainly gets first-hand 
information. Miss Teacher, do you wish 
to comment? 


Miss Teacher: Yes. When this program 
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first started, I was a little dubious of its 
value. I was fearful that the time lost in 
the classroom would reflect itself in inferior 
preparation, but this has not happened at 
all. I am agreeably surprised and pleased 
to see not a decline in skills, but a keen 
desire on the part of most students through 
the motivation of practical use to want to 
improve and add to their training in order 
to keep pace with their fellow employees. 
This is true not only of skills, but also of 
attitudes as well. Everyone’s problem be- 
comes a matter for class discussion. Real 
interest is aroused as each student reports 
his experiences. Solutions are reached 
through serious group thinking; therefore, 
every student in the class has had his share 
both as contributor and recipient of the 
best judgment that many points of view can 
afford. In this way the individual problem 
is solved and new direction is given to the 
student for situations that may arise. To 
have worked with a group under work-study 
has been a valuable experience to me. [ 
can assure you that my fears concerning 
inadequate preparation were groundless. 

Supervisor of Business Education: I should 
like to call attention to several points 
that have not been touched upon. Since 
this is a training situation for students, 
questions regarding their status on the job 
are often raised. Are they paid? Are they 
covered by insurance benefits? Are their 
rights and privileges as employees the same 
as full-time employees? A brief statement 
will cover this, I believe. All students are 
employed in a trainee status and receive 
the same wages as those paid to other begin- 
ning employees. They are covered by in- 
surance benefits and enjoy the same privi- 
leges accorded all employees. All regulations 
covering working time, rest periods, holi- 
days, and office decorum must be observed 
by them. They are regular employees. I 
might add that upon graduation many of 
them stay as full-time workers with the 
same concern. 


Moderator: In the course of our discussion 
I have heard several references to the fact 
that supervision is an essential part of the 
work-study program. How does this work 
out? 

Co-ordinator: I believe that I can tell 
you something about this. As co-ordinator 
of the program, I am responsible for super- 
vision of work-study students. I visit them 
on the job and observe their work situation 
and their attention to their duties. I confer 
with their immediate superior regarding 
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their work. I have conferences directly 
with the students and discuss with them 
their weaknesses and strengths. Any matter 
that needs attention is normally left to the 
student to remedy; it is his responsibility 
to correct the difficulty. Every assistance 
is given him by his employer and his teacher, 
but the final responsibility is his. Many 
matters concerning training deficiencies and 
personality weaknesses are conveyed to the 
teachers in order that proper direction may 
be given to the discussions and remedial 
activity of the classroom. In addition, 
much attention is given to the adaptability 
of the student to the job he is doing. If it 
is found that the student is ill-adapted or 
dissatisfied with his job, the causes are 
sought and remedies applied. This may 
mean a transfer to another job. I might 
also say that the co-operating employers 
are extremely patient and understanding 
when such a transfer is made. I should tell 
you, too, that students are marked for late- 
ness and attendance on the job in the same 
way that they are marked in school. A 
final written report of work activities made 
by employers is the basis for a report card 
grade. Many characteristics of work habits, 
personality, and success on the job are in- 
cluded, all of which are too numerous to 
discuss. 


Moderator: I am sure that we have learned 
a lot about work-study in business education, 
but most of our discussion has been carried 
on by those responsible for the administra- 
tion of the program. After all, it is the 
participant who has had the real experience. 
As a fitting conclusion to our program this 
evening, a final statement by Miss Former 
Student seems to be desirable. 

Miss Former Student: I am glad I had an 
opportunity to take work-study. I learned 
a great deal about how to act in the office, 
about dress and attention to appearance, 
and how to get along with other people. 
Most of all, I learned that I really could 
hold down a job. I had some difficulities, 
but the help I got from my teachers and the 
co-ordinator made it easier for me to over- 
come them. I believe it was much easier to 
start working this way than to start im- 
mediately after graduation. é‘ 

Moderator: Thank you, Miss Former 
Student. Since we have only a few moments 
left, I should like to thank all those who 
have participated for describing a most 
worth-while addition to the educational 
services of our public schools — work-study 
in business education. 
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A Follow-Up Study of Business 
Graduates in a Small Town 


by ANNA LOUISE ABRAHAM, ROYERTON HIGH SCHOOL 


MUNCIE, INDIANA 


A study of the graduates of the business 
courses in Royerton High School, Mun- 
cie, Indiana, from 1941 to 1947. 


I recently completed a study to determine 
with a reasonable degree of accuracy just 
what use graduates of Royerton High Sehool 
make of their present business education 
curriculum. The graduates were contacted 
through a personal interview. An interview 
survey was prepared, tried by a few persons, 
and then revised to meet the needs of this 
study. 

Sixty persons who had some _ business 
education in high school and who were 
graduates of Royerton High School during 
the seven years, 1941 to 1947, inclusive, 
were interviewed for this survey. To obtain 
a fair cross-section of graduate information 
and opinion, a sampling at random from 
each graduating class made up the interview 
list. This survey was made through personal 
interview. 

The interview survey was based upon 
definite points so that results could be 
tabulated, and an opportunity was given for 
original suggestions from the persons inter- 
viewed. To interpret and to make the data 
more understandable and interesting, simple 
tables were constructed showing the results 
of the interview survey. 

Royerton High School has an enrollment 
of rural and suburban students, with a 
yearly attendance of over 1,200. A large 
percentage of these students are transferred 
from the outskirts of Muncie, Indiana, to 
Royerton. Most of the graduates find 
employment in the city of Muncie, five 
miles from Royerton High School. 

FINDINGS. Some of the findings of the survey 
are listed in the tables that follow. Explana- 
tions and summarizations are given with 
each table. 

Of the 60 persons interviewed, only 3 had 
taken but one subject in business education 
and 57 had taken two or more subjects in 
business education in Royerton High School. 

According to the tabulations in Table 2, 
all but 3 of the graduates had 2 semesters of 
the subject in which enrolled. 

In order to arrive at some basis for indi- 
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cating the amount of time spent in taking 
additional business education since gradu- 
ation, the terms, small, average, large, and 
none were used. A small amount means from 
a few hours to twelve weeks, an average 
amount means from twelve weeks to 24 
weeks, and a large amount means more than 
24 weeks. 

According to the tabulations in Table 3, a 
large majority of the graduates had no 
additional business education since gradu- 
ation. 

Manufacturing businesses are those sug- 
gested by the word, manufacturing, and 
merchandising businesses are those engaged 
in buying and selling the finished product. 
There were numerous places of employment 
that were difficult to classify in general 
headings, and some of them had but one 
count each. Hence, these were grouped and 
called miscellaneous. Examples of these 
miscellaneous businesses are the Chamber 
of Commerce, U. S. Army, and private 
shops. 

Manufacturing businesses ranked first in 
the list of places of employment for graduates 
and merchandising businesses ranked second. 
Both of these types of employment far ex- 
ceeded the other kinds of employment. This 
information should be helpful to the school 
for graduate placement in employment. 

In Table 5 (page 172) miscellaneous in- 
cludes the positions that were difficult to 
classify or the positions that had but one 
count each. 

This table shows that more graduates 
held the position of bookkeeper than any 
other position in employment. This position 
was followed closely by that of the general 
office worker. When the totals for the steng- 
rapher and the secretary positions are 
combined, they tie with the bookkeeper 
position count. 

The business education department should 
continue to give the essential fundamentals 
of bookkeeping practices and also endeavor 
to improve its work in this subject. Since 
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AND SUBJECTS TAKEN TAKEN SINCE GRADUATION 
—— l Twoor 
Years | Number One More Small | Average | Large 
Subject | Subjects Years |Amount| Amount |Amount| None 
1941 6 0 6 1941 1 2 2 1 
1942 3 0 3 1942 0 0 1 2 
1943 6 1 5 1943 1 0 1 4 
1944 ll 0 11 1944 2 2 2 5 
1945 11 ] 10 1945 3 0 0 Ss 
1946 9 0 9 1946 1 1 0 7 
1947 14 1 13 1947 0 0 14 
Total | 60 3 57 Total s 5 6 41 
| | Ps 
Table 1 Table 3 
NUMBER ENROLLED IN EACH SUBJECT AND LENGTH OF ENROLLMENT 
Length of . 
Enrollment Subjects 
Advanced Type- i 
2 si oso: . . Commercial 
Semesters Typeuriting oo Shorthand Bookkeeping Astthaaatio 
1941 
1 Semester 
2 Semester 6 4 4 5 3 
1942 
1 Semester 
2 Semester 3 2 1 1 1 
1943 
1 Semester 
2 Semester 6 5 5 5 4 
1944 
1 Semester 
2 Semester 11 0 7 10 6 
1945 
1 Semester 
2 Semester 10 0 8 10 8 
1946 
1 Semester 
2 Semester 9 6 8 8 5 
1947 
1 Semester 1 2 
2 Semester 14 S 11 8 9 
Total 59 25 45 49 36 
Table 2 
EMPLOYMENT GRADUATES HAVE HAD SINCE GRADUATION 
Kind of Business 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 Total 
Manufacturing 7 6 8 9 2 1 1 34 
Merchandising 2 1 1 0 5 10 4 23 
Bank and Loan Association 1 0 | 3 + 3 | 1 2 14 
Public Utility 0 0 | 0 0 4 | 2 0 6 
Real Estate, Insurance, Abstract, | 
and Law 1 1 0 0 oO | Q 1 5 
Co-operative | 0 0 | 1 0 0 | oO 2 | 8 
Packing Company 1 0 0 0 1 | 0 1 3 
Dairy — 0 0 | 4 0 | Oo 0 | @ 
Civil Service and Welfare 0 0 | 0 Q 0 0 0 | @ 
Miscellaneous 5 2 | 1 | 5 | 4 3 4 | & 
In School 2 5 2); 8 | § 1 o | @ 
| 
Table 4 
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many graduates indicated that they were 
doing general office work, the high school 
should offer the subject of general business 
and also provide for instructoin in general 
office duties. If more secretarial practice 
were offered in the high school, more gradu- 
ates could fill the positions of stenographer 
or secretary, as indicated in Table 5. Some 
instruction in distributive education should 
be given in the high school since several 
graduates indicated they held salesclerks 
and salesmen positions. 

In Table 6 below, bookkeeping and keep- 
ing records were listed separately because 


keeping records means the record keeping 
that can be done by those who have had no 
knowledge of bookkeeping fundamentals, 

Typewriting was the duty performed 
most by graduates in employment, according 
to the tabulations in Table 6, and filing was 
a close second. Either of these two duties 
more than doubled the count for bookkeep- 
ing, which ranked third. 

According to the tabulations in Table 6, 
a third semester of typewriting offered in 
the business education curriculum should be 
justifiable. Table 6 also indicates that the 
filing unit given in the office-practice course 


POSITIONS HELD BY GRADUATES IN EMPLOYMENT 
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| 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | Total 
Bookkeeper t QO | 2 | 3 | 3 3 | 3 18 
General Office Worker Oo | 0 | i 3 3 6 | 3 16 
Stenographer ! 0 | 4 | 1 0 2 l 9 
Secretar 6 o | oO | Oo 2 0 l 9 
Salescler oO | 1 | 0 | 0 2 Q 3 8 
Payroll Clerk 1 0 | 1 0 3 2 0 q 
Cashier 0 0 l l Oo | 3 l 6 
Clerical Office Worker 2 0 1 l 1 | oO 0 5 
Switchboard Operator | 0 0 0 1 2 I 1 5 
Typist 1 0 1 l l 0 0 4 
Teller oO | 0 1 2 1 0 0 4 
Manager | 1 | 1 | 1 | 0 0 0 0 3 
Receptionist / a {| 0 }| Of 1 0 0 0 o 
Salesman | oO | 2 | oO | O | 1 0 0 Q 
Factory Worker 1 | 3 | 3 | 7 1 0 0 | 15 
Miscellaneous | s | 4 | 0 ; Oo | 5 1 | 3 | 16 
| | 
Table 5 
DUTIES PERFORMED BY GRADUATES IN EMPLOYMENT 
Duties | 1941 | 1942 1943 1944 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | Total 
Be Dee ieGin Mesa Rises Bien inte okt ee aac A 

Typewriting | 13 2 10 | 12 12 12 8 | 69 
Filin | i 2 8 | 10 | 12 12 1¢ 65 
Reskhieging 7 1 4 | $s | 5 7 5 32 
Taking Dictation and Transcribing 7 0 3 | 5 | t 3 6 28 
Operating Business Machines 4 0 2 | 4 | 4 2 1 17 
Keeping Records 3 0 5 e % 2 2 2 16 
Making and Sending Reports 2 | 0 » 7 4 | 2 5 0 13 
Answering Telephone 2 | 0 - 7 1 Q 2 1 9 
Working on Payroll and Figuring | 2 | 0 1 | 0 2 4 0 9 
Operating Switchboard | 2 | 0 0 1 2 1 | 2 8 
Interviewing Oo | 0 1 1 3 QO | 9 7 
Cashiering | 0 0 1 0 | 90 4 | I 6 
Taking and Making Payments | 0 0 4 1 l l 2 6 
Selling | 1 0 eo 3 0 ] 1 | 2 5 
Telling 1 | 0 0 2 l Qo | 0 4 
Posting from County Records 1 | 0 0 | 0 0 5 | 0 t 
Balancing Bank Statements and 

Cash Drawers ] 0 0 1 0 l 0 3 
Taking Loan Applications 1 0 2 oo} 0 | oO | Oo 3 
Duplicating 1 0 0 0 1 | 0 | 0 2 
Writing Insurance and Loans Oo | 0 0 0 | 0 | 0 Q Q 
Receptionist Duties 0 | 0 0 | 0 0 | 0 | 2 2 
At Home 0 | 0 | ei 0 | Oo | 0 1 1 
Miscellaneous 3 | 0 | 1 | 1 | 1 1 0 13 

Table 6 
The 
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is justifiable, and that filing instruction 
should be given to those who do not enroll 
in office practice. Since taking dictation and 
transcribing ranked fairly high in the duties 
performed by graduates in employment, a 
third semester of shorthand in the business 
education curriculum should be justifiable. 


Of the inadequacies found in subjects for 
business employment, not enough typewrit- 
ing offered was mentioned most frequently. 
Not enough drill in typewriting with num- 
bers and the top row of the typewriter 
keyboard was second, and not enough 
bookkeeping practice sets offered was third. 


It is interesting and challenging to note 
the inadequacies graduates have found in 
subjects for business employment. The 
business education department should strive 
as much as possible for a satisfactory busi- 
ness education curriculum. 


Since neither advanced typewriting nor 
office practice was offered during the years 
of 1944 or 1945, the total for these subjects 
is not valid. By comparing the count in the 
valid years with the count in corresponding 
years in other subjects, this total probably 
would be found in second, third, or fourth 
ranking positions, not last. 


INADEQUACIES GRADUATES HAVE FOUND IN SUBJECTS 
FOR BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT 





Subjects and Inadequacies 


Ty pewriting 


T 


1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 1945 1946 | 1947 | Total 





Not enough typewriting offered | 2 l 2 6 10 3 7 31 
Not enough drill with numbers | 
and top row keyboard I 1 2 5 2 4 3 | 18 
Not enough practice with busi- } 
ness forms 2 0 l 0 2 l Oo | 6 
Not enough duplication work 0 I 0 0 0 1 3 5 
Not enough practice in setting up 
‘business letters 0 0 0 2 0 0 1 3 
Not enough instructions on type- 
writer mechanics I 0 0 1 0 0 0 2 
Not enough rough-copy work 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 
Not enough tabulation work 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 
Not enough correct erasing prac- 
tice 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 
Not enough kinds of typewriters 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 
Advanced Ty pewriting or Office Prac- 
tice 
Not enough practice in compos- 
ing letters 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 
Not enough filing practice 0 0 1 0 0 0 2 
Not enough instruction in talk- | 
ing with people Oo | 0 0 0 0 2 | 0 | 2 
Not enough drill with numbers 1 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 
Not enough stress on office con- 
duct 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 
Not enough practice in syllabi- | 
cation eS 3 0 0 0 0 0 | 1 1 
Not enough school time allotted . 7 0 0 0 0 | 1 0 | 1 
Not enough actual business prac- 
tice Oo | 0 0 0 0 0 : 4 1 
Shorthand 
Not enough shorthand offered 3 0 3 | 6 3 5 9 29 
Not enough phrase drill 0 0 I 0 0 0 0 
Not enough reading 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 : | 1 
Bookkeeping | 
Not enough practice sets offered 1 0 0 0 1 3 2 7 
Not enough practice with busi- 
ness forms 1 0 0 0 Q 3 0 | 6 
Not enough practical or personal- 
use bookkeeping offered 0 0 1 0 1 0 2 $ 
Commercial Arithmetic 
Not enough actual arithmetic 
offered 0 0 2 0 1 0 0 3 
Not enough of this subject offered 
later in school program 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 
Table 7 
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According to the tabulations in Table 8 _ the sixty graduates interviewed, forty-two 
below, typewriting ranked highest as the suggested using material supplementary to 
subject used most in business employment. the textbook. Using co-operative training 
Bookkeeping ranked second, and commercial as an improvement in business education 
arithmetic was third. instruction was suggested by thirty-seven 

In Table 9 supplementary material in- graduates. Taking more business trips was 
cludes material supplementary to the text- third in rank and suggested by eight of the 
book which can be used to enrich the sub- graduates. 
ject, such as actual business-office forms, Table 9 is most interesting because of the 
bookkeeping practice sets, filing practice top-heavy rankings of the first two sugges- 
sets, and charts. Co-operative training tions listed in the table. According to the 
means training given by business in co- results of the tabulations in this table, 
operation with the school whereby the stu- graduates indicated a definite need for a 
dents actually work in an office. practical, worth-while business education 

The use of supplementary material topped curriculum. They wanted supplementary 
the list of suggestions for improving business material to the textbook —the kind of 
education instruction, and the use of co- material that comes as near to the actual 
operative training was a close second. Of business situation as possible. 


SUBJECTS USED IN BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT 


















































Subjects 1941 1942 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 1947 | Total 
Typewriting 6 | 2 6 9 | 9 | 9 7 | #4 
Bookkeeping 5 | 1 5 5 | 7 7 6 | 36 
Commercial Arithmetic $ | 0 $ | 7 | 7 5 6 $2 
Shorthand + | 0 3 | 38 | 4 | + 6 26 
Advanced Typewriting or Office Px 

Practice 4 ] 5 | 0 | Oo | 7 | 4 | QI 

| | | | | 
Table 8 
SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE INSTRUCTION 
IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Suggestions 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 | Total 

Use more supplementary material] $ | 1 4 | 9 | 9 5 1) | #4 
Use co-operative training 3 2 + 6 5 5 | 12 | 937 
‘Take more business trips Oo | Oo | Q | 2 | ] Q | | 8 
Give more practical instruction Oo |; oO | 0 | 1 | 2 1 | 0 4 
Give more individual attention 0 | Ef 0 | 0 l 0 | 0 2 
Give students more training in per- | 

sonal business contact with out- | | 

side public Oo | oO | 9O 0 l 1 | Oo 2 
Use an office setup for student prac- | | | 

tice 0 | 0 | 0 0 0 | Oo | a: ] ] 
Use more movies 0 | 0 | 0 0 | 0 | 0 1 1 
Give more actual business expcri- 

ence Oo | 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 | 0» | l l 
Give more instruction on composing | | | 

letters 1 | 0 | 0 0 | 0 0 | 0 | l 
Use more equipment 1 | 0 | 0 0 | 0 Oo | 0 1 
Use more visual education ] Oo | 0 oe. 7 0 Oo | 0 1 
Have representatives from all fields | | | 

speak 1 | oO | 0 | 0 0 0) 0 l 
Give more time for each subject 0 Oo | : | oO | 0 0 0 ! 
Discuss new ideas and trends 0 0 | oO | 1] 0 0 0 | | 
Have more teachers 0 0 | 0 | : | 0 0 | 0 1 
Limit class size 0 | 0 | 0 1 0 oO | 0 1 
Offer personal-use shorthand for | 

boys 0 | Oo | 0 | o | 1 0 | 0 l 
Give more class explanation of the 

problem 0 | O | Oo | 0 | Oo | 1 | 0 l 

Table 9 
The 
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Courtesy Days 


The Retail Merchants Association and 
Distributive Education Department of Wil- 
mington College, Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, sponsored a city-wide courtesy campaign 
from June 22 to July 3, 1948. The purpose 
of the campaign was to stimulate thinking 
along the lines of courtesy and to further the 
practice of the Golden Rule, thereby making 
Wilmington a better place in which to live. 

The program followed in the courtesy 
campaign is outlined below: 

1. The film “By Jupiter” was shown in a 
local theater twice each day on June 22 and 
23. A total of 1,506 employees and interested 
persons saw the film in the theater. The 
film was also shown at all service clubs in 
the city. 

2. The newspaper assigned a reporter to 
the “courtesy days” chairman for daily 
write-ups and pictures. 

3. The two radio stations gave fifteen 
minutes each day to talks and round table 
discussions on common courtesy. 


4. The most courteous person in Wilming- 
ton was selected by public ballot. Ballots 
were distributed along with ballot boxes 
throughout the city. A total of 6,655 ballots 
were cast during “‘courtesy days” with 464 
people nominated. The winner was George 
Hennet, owner of a small jewelry store. He 
won a Security Bond with 115 votes. 

5. A secret committee was appointed to 
make smiling awards to people found to be 
unusually courteous. The smiling award 
consisted of a flower, a quarter, and a card 
showing him or her to be a smiling award 
winner. One hundred twenty smiling awards 
were issued during “‘courtesy days.” 

6. During the four showing of “By Jupi- 
ter” in the theater, $120 in merchandise was 
awarded to the lucky holders of certain 
theater stubs. 


7. Posters, lapel cards, and souvenir pro- 
grams were printed showing a train on the 
road to success with courtesy as the ticket. 
They were used throughout the city. 
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Catholic Business Education Meeting 


The regional meeting of the Eastern unit 
of the Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion was held at Cathedral High School, New 
York City, on November 26, 1948. Sister 
M. Rose Gertrude, O.P., Ph.D., principal of 
Dominican High School, Jamaica, Long 
Island, was chairman of the meeting. 

After an address of welcome by Sister 
Miriam, §S.C., principal of Cathedral High 
School, the following demonstrations were 
given: A demonstration lesson in shorthand 
by Sister Maryann, chairman of the Business 
Department, Cathedral High School; a 
demonstration lesson in business arithmetic 
by Sister Lawrence Joseph, O.P., instructor 
of business arithmetic at Dominican High 
School; and a demonstration of calculating 
machines by Miss Ridon of the Burroughs 
Machine Company. There was a discussion 
from the floor after each demonstration. 

* + * 


De Lancey Appointed Head 


Miss Opal DeLancey was appointed asso- 
ciate professor and head: of the Department 
of Secretarial Science and Commercial Edu- 
cation at the University of Idaho, Moscow. 
The Secretarial Science Department is under 
the supervision of the School of Business. 

Miss DeLancey received her B.S. degree 
from Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, and her Master of Commercial 
Science from Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. She has done some additional 
graduate work at Indiana University and 
at the University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. Before accepting this position, 
Miss DeLancey was associate professor and 
head of the Secretarial Science Department 
at Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana. 
Part of her time at Evansville College was 
spent as a personnel consultant for several 
firms in the city of Evansville. Miss DeLan- 
cey also taught in several Indiana high 
schools and was instructor in the School of 
Business, Indiana University. 

She is a member of Pi Lambda Theta and 
Theta chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon. 
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Successful Minnesota Meeting 


Dorothy Nash, Washburn High School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, presided over the 
meeting of approximatey two hundred busi- 
ness teachers in St. Paul, Minnesota, on 
Thursday, October 28. 

There were two speeches given at the 
luncheon meeting: Dr. Ray G. Price, head 
of business education, School of Education, 
University of Minnesota, spoke on the 
subject “Present Day Consumer Educa- 
tion’; Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, chairman, De- 
partment of Business Education, School of 
Business, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana, spoke on “‘Business Education At 
Its Best.” 

Miss Jane Ann Harrigan, Austin High 
School, Austin, Minnesota, was elected presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Business Education 
Association. The new vice-president is Lyle 
Day, Department of Business Education, 
St. Cloud Teachers College, and the secre- 
tary is Agnes Kohler, Humboldt High 
School, St. Paul. 

Miss Harrigan obtained her B.S. degree in 
business education and her M.A. degree in 
curriculum from the University of Minne- 
sota. She teaches bookkeeping and comp- 
tometry at Austin High School, and during 
the summer keeps the books for and helps to 
manage a resort. At present she is on a 
committee for the revision of the business 
curriculum of the state. 

On Friday, October 29, the business 
teachers attended the business education 
sectional meeting of the Minnesota Voca- 
tional Association that was held in Minne- 
apolis. 

. e * 


Mrs. Snyder Appointed Co-ordinator 


Charles R. Hale, director of Mary Karl 
Vocational School, Daytona Beach, Florida, 
has announced the appointment of Mrs. Mil- 
dred Snyder as state co-ordinator for general 
continuation education in Florida. Mrs. 
Snyder, whose appointment was effective 
November 1, has taught vocational subjects 
in the Mary Karl School for twelve years. 
She has taught in the Volusia County school 
system for the past twenty-five years. 

The state co-ordinator for general con- 
tinuation education is a part of the State 
Department of Education, headed by the 
superintendent of public instruction, Colin 
English. 

Mrs. Snyder will spend most of her time 
inspecting and supervising Florida’s voca- 
tional schools. 
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Dr. Odell Goes to Stanford 


Effective at the beginning of the second 
semester, Dr. William Odell will leave his 
position as superintendent of public schools, 
Oakland, California, to become professor of 
education and administration at Stanford 
University, Stanford, California. 


Dr. Odell taught in Miami High School, 
Miami, Arizona, from 1927-1929. From 
there he went to Teachers College, Columbia 
University, where he remained until 1936, 
While at Columbia he wrote several text- 
books in the field of business education and 
a study in the teaching of typewriting in the 
elementary schools. He was in charge of the 
business education program for several years 
in Teachers College. In 1936 he went to the 
Oakland, California, public schools as diree- 
tor of high school curriculum and assistant 
superintendent. In 1942 he became superin- 
tendent of the Oakland public schools. 

Dr. Odell will replace Dr. John Almack 
who will retire. 

. - * 


How to Get a Trial Balance 


Mr. J. H. Cox, president of Brown’s Busi- 
ness College, Galesburg, Illinois, feels that 
it is better for a student to find his own mis- 
takes in a trial balance than for a teacher to 
show him his mistakes. In order to help his 
students, Mr. Cox has developed a bulletin 
that he gives to each bookkeeping student. 
This bulletin, which serves as a guide in 
finding mistakes, is as follows: 

1. Ascertain the exact amount of the discrepancy. 

a. If it is 1 cent, ten cents, ten dollars, or one 
thousand dollars, it is probably addition. 

b. Look for such an amount in the books of 
original entry unposted. 

2. Recheck the ledger totals to the trial balance. 
You may have omitted an item, or you may have 
entered an item on the wrong side. 

3. Use the following tests with the amount of the 
discrepancy: 

a. Divide the amount by 2. (It may be an 
amount posted to wrong side.) 

b. Divide the amount by 9. (It may be a transpo- 
sition of figures; as, 42 written as 24.) 

c. Divide the amount by 11. (It may bea slide — 
dollars written as cents or vice versa.) 

d. Divide the amount by 99. (It may be a double 
slide; $2.25 written as $225.) 

4. Verify all additions in the books. 

5. Prove such accounts as Cash, Accounts Receiv- 
able, Accounts Payable, Notes Receivable, Notes 
Payable. 

6. Recheck all postings to the ledger. 

7. Study your ledger to see that all items are 
checked. 

8. Take a new trial balance with no reference to 
the former one. 
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Pi Omega Pi Activities 


The first meeting of Alpha Tau chapter of 
Pi Omega Pi was held on October 3, 1948, 
at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Earl G. Black- 
stone. Dr. Blackstone, head of the Business 
Education Department at the University of 
Southern California, sponsors the chapter. 


Alpha Tau chapter has made some im- 
portant contributions to the business edu- 
cation field: During the war a nationwide 
study was made of what commercial edu- 
cators and commercial students were doing 
in behalf of the war effort. Results of the 
study were published and several thousand 
were distributed to interested persons and 
organizations. Recently the fraternity pub- 
lished an abstract of forty theses relative to 
business education written in the past several 
years at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


The newly elected officers for the 1948-49 
school year are: president, Mary Wallace; 
vice-president, Dwight Wentzel; secretary, 
Jim Stark; treasurer, John Sauers; social 
secretary, Frances Daugherty; historian, 
Duane Puryear; publicity director, Art 
Neumann; hospitality chairman, Bob Burns. 


Visual Education Notes 


Association Films, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York, has announced that the Coronet 
film on insurance, “Sharing Economic 
Risks,” is available without cost, except for 
transportation charges. You may send your 
requests to any one of the following ad- 
dresses: 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
17; 19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3; 
351 Turk Street, San Francisco 2; or 1700 
Patterson Avenue, Dallas 1. 


Most manufacturers of 16-mm. sound 
motion picture projectors have announced 
that new lightweight equipment, especially 
designed for classroom use, is now available. 
Prices for this lightweight equipment are 
considerably lower than those for standard 
equipment. For further information write 
to any one of the leading manufacturers of 
16-mm. sound motion picture projectors. 


The new catalog of Coronet films is now 
available. The catalog contains a complete 
list of the films on business education pro- 
duced by Coronet. Copies of the new catalog 
may be had without cost or obligation by 
writing Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 





Short. Intensive 


Vocational Drilis... 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL and 
CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


By Fisher 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE 
TRAINING is a combination textbook and 
workbook that provides intensive pre-employ- 
ment training in the basic information and 
skills required in business and governmental 
The student is given a 
review, intensive drill, and tests to measure 
proficiency. It may be taught as a final course 
before graduation or along with another 


clerical positions. 


business subject. 


| SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
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| Chicago San Francisco 
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e Arithmetic 

e Grammar 

e Punctuation and Capitalization 

e Business Vocabulary 

e Vocabulary 

e Spelling 

e Office Machines and Equipment 

e Office Reference Material 

e Communications 

e Correspondence 

e Filing 

e Typewriting 

e Shorthand 

e Tests of Aptitudes and 
Capacities 
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Scientifieally builds 
SPEED ...CONTROL... 
and PRODUCTION 


Fifth Edition 


The scientific pattern in 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, 
Fifth Edition, involves alternate drives for speed, accuracy, 
and production. When driving for speed, accuracy is sec- 
ondary. When driving for accuracy and control, speed is 
maintained at a reasonable level, but it is secondary in 
importance. As new levels Nef speed and control are 
reached, this skill is applied on continuity and production 












writing. 


20™ CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


By D. D. Lessenberry and T. James Crawford 


In this new fifth edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, the old tried and tested methods are 
blended with new tried and tested methods. 


Old methods have to yield to new methods when new methods are proved to be better. Old methods 
are not discarded just because they are old. In this new fifth edition, the plan is similar to that of 
the fourth edition. Some materials have been dropped and some new materials have been added. 
The daily lesson plan has been modified and simplified. Some of the old techniques that have been 
retained have been improved. Improved keyboard introduction is used to improve speed and 
accuracy in the early lessons. The simplified lesson plans are organized so that every minute 
counts for maximum progress. The student starts typing immediately on the more frequently used 
words and types complete sentences in the second lesson. Complete letters of a personal and semi- 
business nature are introduced in Lesson 21. Plenty of production typing is included and, in the 
advanced parts, there is related office production with office procedures and techniques. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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The Use of Employment Tests in Hiring Office Employees in Chicago 


The following study of the Office Manage- 
ment Association of Chicago is the Research 


Companies 


reporting ‘Type of test 











Committee’s Special Survey No. 54. Myron 1 Bookkeeper 
D. Ross, Jewel Food Stores, is chairman of - — 
_ ° ‘ty 4 3 
the Research Committee. The practices of 1 Mechanical aptitude 
testing will be of interest to business teachers. 1 Sales aptitude 
1. Fifty-nine companies stated they now have test- 7. No. of Time in 
ing programs which have been in effect from one sate sleet Seanieee 
month to twenty-five years, with an average of — SSS 
five and one half years. Fourteen companies 1lto5 2 to 195 min. 47 min. 
did not state the length of time their program lto5 5 to 120 min. 37 min. 
had been in effect. lto5 5 to 105 min. 40 min 
2. Of the firms that answered the questionnaire, 1 to 5 15 to 100 min. 43 — 
: ; 4: é 1lto8 5to 90 min. 36 min. 
sixty do not have a testing program and never 1 to 8 5to 85 mi 33 mi 
have had. Five companies abandoned testing ” 7 — 


because of recruitment problems, lack of testing 


facilities, ineffective results, and the fact that 6. can les “teamie. anne cee 
ne of the work did not come up to the with groups ranging from 8 to 2,800 people. 
3. Forty-four companies reported that their testing 9. Companies 


program had been installed by themselves, and 
ten reported that it had been installed by an 


reporting Purpose of giving tests 





; ne : 4 56 Selection in hiring 

outside company. Fifty-four firms administer “4 a a on 

. Se Ol F 21 Promotion 
their own tests. Fifty firms score and interpret 3 ieee ioenemnes 
their own tests, while one does not. : aw . 
19 Various other purposes 
' . 3 , ee con 

_ Companies Transfer to other work 


reporting Tests once used 
11 Dexterity 





10. 


Companies Applicants eliminated from further 
reporting consideration on basis of test alone 





25 Intelligence . 
13 Personnel 17 Yes 
9 Interest 7 = . 
2 Clerica! é isually 
Job-knowledge Several Yes, but allowances made for ner- 


2 
1 
1 Mechanical aptitude 
1 Memory 








26 Machine Op. 
31 Clerical 
16 Messenger 


vousness, in which case another 
test might be given 











5. Companies __ ; 11. Companies Unfavorable reactions on part of 
reporting Positions for which tests are now given reporting applicants 
7 All office positions 13 Practically none 
47 Stenographic 17 A few cases 
45 Typing 2 An appreciable number 
23 Filing 
= em odie 12. Companies 
_ Machine operative reporting Results obtained from tests 
16 Messenger — 
4 Supervisory 38 Predictive value for success 
1 Case workers 28 More productive employees 
1 Guards — for skill with pistols 17 Less turnover 
2 Mechanical aptitude tests 7 Fewer trouble makers : 
1 Switchboard 2 Determination of educational level 
3 Salesman 
1 Engineering 13. Companies 
1 Bookkeeping reporting Testing program administered by 
1 Copywriting : : . 
1 Catalogers 6 A special testing department 
42 Own employment department 
6. Companies 4 Office manager : . 
reporting ‘Type of test 1 The department in which the appli- 
ne - cant is to work 
43 Stenographic 1 An outside company 
42 Typist 
= om 14. Plan Plan 


Companies to ex- to con- 


reporting pand tract Uncertain Continue 





1 Managerial positions 38 Yes 
1 Keypunch Op. 7 Yes 
1 I. Q. 1 Yes 
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Good Material 


for a course in 
personal record 
keeping 





RECORD KEEPING 
FOR EVERYONE 


By Moore, Wheland, File 


RECORD KEEPING FOR EVERYONE 
is an attractively illustrated regular 
textbook with a correlating workbook. 
It is designed for those schools that 
wish to offer a one-semester course 
for personal use that may also serve 
as an introduction to further study of 
vocational bookkeeping. It covers 
such topics as keeping a cash record, 
banking transactions, family budget- 
ing, records for a social organization, 
records for a professional man, and 
records for a small business. 


You may also obtain a one-year 
volume of the textbook that takes up 
the typical records of a business and 
includes a practice set pertaining to a 
wholesale office supply concern. 
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D. P. E. Dinner and Lecture . 


The annual dinner and lecture sponsored 
by Delta Pi Epsilon will be held in the 
Crystal Ballroom of the Hotel Book-Cadil- 
lac, Detroit, Michigan, on Wednesday even- 
ing, December 29, at 6:30 p.m. This meeting 
is held in conjunction with the National 
Business Teachers Association convention. 
Kappa chapter of the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, will act as host. 

The speaker will be Dr. Hamden L. 
Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, whose topic will be 
“Challenges to Curriculum Planners.” 

* - * 


New Hampshire Commercial Teachers 


The New Hampshire commercial teachers 
met at Concord on October 22. Miss Doro- 
thy E. Morrison, High School, Groveton, 
was chairman of the meeting. Miss Mary E. 
Connelly, Boston University, spoke on 
“Making Shorthand Easy.” 

Alice C. Downing, Lincoln High School, 
Lincoln, is the new president for 1949; 
Miss Regis Horace, Plymouth Teachers 
College, Plymouth, is vice-president; Miss 
Barbara E. Ritchie, Keene High School, 
Keene, is secretary-treasurer. 






WORD 
STUDIES 


By Walters 


building, 
usage. 


Third 
Edition 


Cincinnati 





READY JANUARY, 1949 


The new WORD STUDIES embodies many refinements 
of the previous edition. 
obsolete have been dropped; new words have been 
added, including many troublesome words found in 
business writing. You will like the training in word 
syllabication, dictionary study, and word 


WORD STUDIES is available with an optional workbook 
and an optional series of tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York Chicago 


Alpha lota Key Awards 


Engraved gold keys have been awarded by 
the executive headquarters of Alpha Iota, 
international honorary business sorority, to 
the students having the highest scholarship 
average in each active chapter during the 
academic year 1947-48. A “B” average is 
required for membership in Alpha Iota. 

Winners of the award who attended the 
international convention in New York City, 
July 8 to 11, were presented with their 
scholarship keys at the annual grand officers 


luncheon. 
o - e 


Maine Commercial Teachers 


The commercial teachers of the state of 
Maine met during the Maine Teachers Asso- 
ciation convention in Portland on October 
28-29. Mr. Claude E. McClaskey of South 
Portland High School was chairman of the 
meeting. Talks on machine transcription 
and penmanship were given. 

Miss Mary Jules, Waterville Senior High 
School, Waterville, is the new chairman for 
1949; Richard Dyer, Leavitt Institute, 


Turner Center, is vice-chairman; Mrs. Min- 
nie J. Libby, High School, Ellsworth, is 
secretary-treasurer. 


NEW?! 





Words that are too easy or 


San Francisco 


Dallas 
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Everybody uceds this Matning 
GEVERAL BUSINESS 


5th Edition—By Crabbe and Salsgiver 






CONTENTS OF COURSE 


Unit I. Our Business 
Environment 


Unit II. Our Money and 


Banking Services 


Unit III. Planning the 
Use of Our Money 


Unit IV. Spending Money 


Wisely 

Unit V. Sharing Economic 
Risks 

Unit VI. Accumulating 
Savings 


\y Unit VII. Travel 
Unit VIII. Using Our Com- 


* ~ munication Services 
a Unit IX. Our Means of Ship- 


= ) J ping Goods 

~» 

VS Unit X. Keeping and Finding 
Useful Information 


GENERAL BUSINESS is designed for a course for all students Unit XI. Business Activities 
and Our General 


as well as for an introductory course for business students. Welfare 


It develops an understanding of business environment, business 
services, business functions, and business procedures. Since 


business is probably the most important social and economic 





force in our lives, this course has a particularly important 
place in the program of every student. 

In this course the student will get some important consumer 
training. He also gets some applied training in arithmetic 
through the problems with each lesson. Besides these problems 


there are projects, questions, and vocabulary studies. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Personality Classes Popular 


Over three hundred persons, representing 
seventeen stores, are enrolled this fall in 
personality classes, made a vailable through 
the co-operation of the Cincinnati Retail 
Merchants Association and the Cincinnati 
Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
classes meet weekly for five weeks in parlors 
of the various downtown hotels. 

The classes in personality are being offered 
to meet the demand of the many store em- 
ployees who were unable to take the course 
last year when over 1,000 were enrolled. 
Some of the topics included in the course are: 
“Ten Ways to Make Friends of Strangers,” 
“Learning to Understand Others,” “‘Devel- 
oping Leadership in Social and Business 
Life,” and “Effective Use of Words in Con- 
versation.” 

The first session is an introductory meet- 
ing on “first impressions” with discussions 
on appearance, voice, posture, and expres- 
sion. At the close of the first meeting each 
person is asked to make two new friends of 
strangers. At the second meeting the stu- 
dents are expected to greet the new friends 
and to form two more acquaintanceships. 
An announcement is then made that a 
“ghost” will attend the third meeting, and 
that the fifth person who speaks to the 
“ghost” will receive a prize. Methods of 
this type are used to encourage an informal 
and friendly atmosphere at the meetings. 


The course of study for the personality 
classes was written and instructors were 
trained through the Department of Adult 
Education, Robert E. Finch, director, under 
the personal supervision of Virginia M. 
Smith, supervisor of merchandise training. 





Cues from High School Students 


(Continued from page 161) 


paring programs for social and departmental 
clubs while doing his laboratory teaching. 
This undesirable situation could be partly 
corrected if administrative officials would 
arrange the student teacher’s schedule so 
as to permit him to spend full time in the 
laboratory school for a least one semester. 
Such an arrangement would permit the stu- 
dent teacher to devote all of his time to a 
real teaching situation. This plan is not 
new; it is being done successfully in some of 
our larger colleges and universities. Let the 
student teacher do all his practice teaching 
during one semester without the hampering 
restrictions of an academic routine. 
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The Teaching of Typing at U. C. L. A. 


(Continued from page 164) 


that he can think about how he is typing. In 
this way he can pay attention to any factors 
that may cause interruption of the smooth, 
continuous stroking pattern. When working 
for any particular rate, the teacher always 
demonstrates the rate in order to give the 
student an idea of the stroking pattern. Such 
demonstrations need not be over one-fourth 
minute in length. At times all the students 
will be working on the same level of speed 
when controlled writing is used, and then 
again, because of individual differences in 
ability, the rate can be set at a level appro- 
priate to the individual student’s ability. 
No attempt is made to hold all students to 
the same level of writing so long as the 
teacher is satisfied with the techniques 
demonstrated by the students at work. 

Controlled writing can be effectively used 
for alternate drives for speed and drop backs 
for control, as well as for the establishment 
or reinforcement of correct typing tech- 
niques. Actually increasing the speed rate 
is much like climbing a sandy mountain — 
the student takes a step forward and is able 
to reach a higher level, but he will usually 
slide back just a little. It is this position, 
then, that must be reinforced (brought under 
control in typewriting) before he can again 
start the upward climb that leads to a still 
higher level. 








Measuring Production Ability 


(Continued from page 159) 


tives of the various learning stages in mind. 

Tests adapted to each learning stage in 
transcription give the teacher valuable 
information about the student’s progress 
toward his ultimate goal — occupational 
competency. From the test results the 
student also has a measure of his skill 
growth, of his current level of competency. 
The empahsis should gradually shift from 
five-minute dictation tests that measure 
primarily ability to take shorthand notes 
to transcription tests that measure ability 
to transcribe notes into mailable form. 

No sharp line of demarcation can be 
drawn between the learning stages; there 
will be overlapping of instruction and of 
measurement. The student profits most 
from tests that fit his own stage of learning. 
This article merely indicates the general 
outline that might be followed in measuring 
growth of production ability in transcription 
toward occupational competency. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Man, with B.S. degree and nineteen years’ teaching 
experience, desires position in business college in Middle 
Atlantic States. Prefers location in Pennsylvania in city 
of 200,000 or less. Has had experience in the best of 
business colleges. Can teach all branches of accounting 
plus allied subjects. Available on 30-day notice. Desires 
- return to home territory. Best references. Address, 
No. 61. 


Man, experienced teacher and administrator in private 
schools, colleges, and high schools, desires position with 
a private school in sales promotion capacity. Good 
personality. Excellent references. Address, No. 62. 





Woman, with A.B. degree, desires to change to a 
permanent position in a warm climate, preferably 
California or Florida. Has had ten years’ experience as 
instructor of accounting, law, English, typing, Greg¢ 
shorthand, and related business subjects, including four 
years as principal of a small business school. Would 
consider buying a partnership interest in a school. 
Address, No. 63. 


Man, experienced commercial teacher, licensed in 
Indiana, Kentucky, and Ohio, desires position as substi- 
tute teacher in public high schools. Prefers location as 
near to Cincinnati, Ohio, as possible. Would also con- 
sider work for the second semester of this school year. 
Address, No. 64. 





College graduate, with twenty years’ teaching ex- 
perience in public schools and business colleges, desires 

sition. Capable of teaching all commercial subjects. 
<nows Thomas shorthand. Available immediately. 
Address, Gale D. Olcott, Duncan Hotel, Pawhuska, 
Oklahoma. 





Man, experienced teacher, forty-one years of age, with 
M.A. degree, desires position in Eastern states in a 
secondary high schoo! or junior college. Is qualified to 
teach Pitman and Gregg shorthand, typewriting, secre- 
tarial practice, retailing, and merchandising. Reasonable 
salary expected. Can furnish references from School of 
Education, New York University. Address, No. 65. 


Man, with A.B. degree and twenty years’ teaching 
experience in public and private schools, desires ad- 
ministrative or teaching position in a high school or 
college. Previous experience includes: head of com- 
mercial department, principal of high school, principal 
of public adult evening school, co-ordinator of co- 
operative office-training classes, and three years of 
business experience. Available after January 10. Ad- 
dress, No. 66. 





Woman, with B.S. degree in commercial education, 
desires change in position. Has life certificate and twelve 
years’ experience teaching typewriting and other busi- 
ness subjects in a senior high school. Pleasing - 
ality. Prefers California or Florida. Address, . 67. 
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Woman, middle aged, with sixteen years’ teaching 
experience, desires to teach in a business college. Hag 
B.A. degree and is qualified to teach shorthand, typing 
and accounting. Radeon, No. 78. r 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Experienced field representative with car and expense 
money wanted to represent a school located in western 
California. Ample prospects. Must have best of refer- 
ences, pleasing personality, good education, and must be 
bonded. Good salary. Address, No. 68. 


Experienced teacher of shorthand and allied subjects 
wanted for business school located in western California. 
Must have good education, pleasing personality, and 
best of references. Address, No. 69. 


Young or middle-aged man or woman wanted to be- 
come part or full owner in a long-established business 
school in New York. Must have private business school 
experience and must possess selling ability. Send full 
particulars and photograph. Address, No. 70. 


Well-qualified accounting teacher wanted for large, 
old-established business school located in the South- 
west. Prefer that teacher have business school teaching 
experience and also that he be qualified to teach pen- 
manship. Send all details of qualifications in first letter. 
All applications will be held in strict confidence. Ad- 
dress, No. 71. 


Experienced school salesman wanted by outstanding 
school with a curriculum of ten courses in the Middle 
West. Only school in city of 40,000. Ideal surrounding 
territory. Permanent position. Unlimited possibilities 
for ambitious man. Address, No. 72. 





Field representative with car by school in rich oil, gas, 
wheat, and cattle country. Must be able to finance self. 
Good proposition for right man. Address, O. H. Foster, 
manager, Pampa Business College, 309 East Foster 
Avenue, Pampa, Texas. 


Experienced teacher of accounting subjects. Must 
have degree and must be able to make investment of 
$750. Should have ability to solicit students. Address, 
O. H. Foster, manager, Pampa Business College, Pampa, 
Texas. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Good school wanted. Must have excellent reputation 
and substantial net profit. Prefer New England, but will 
consider other locations. State size, price, terms, and 
other pertinent information in first letter. Address, 
No. 73. 


Man, with M.A. degree and experience in teaching, 
business, and in public relations, desires to manage 
school with option of buying after six to twelve months. 
Send full details. Address, No. 74. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Two- or three-teacher business school, located in 
North Carolina, with excellent reputation. Good area 
from which to draw. Splendid location. Good enroll- 
ment. Complete modern equipment. Enviable place- 
ment record. Approved for G. I. training. Ideal for 
operation by man and wife. Good income producer. 
Address, No. 75. 
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Secretarial school featuring Stenograph. Located in 
northeastern Ohio city of 150,000. Located in modern 
business building and is well equip . Has good repu- 
tation. Present director must sell because of health. 
Reasonably priced. Address, No. 76. 





Two-teacher school, with fine reputation, located in 
large western Pennsylvania city. Good income. Low 
overhead. Excellent equipment in beautiful building. 
Long lease at low rental. School established in 1934. 
Approved for veterans. Address, No. 77. 





FOR SALE 


Stenotype machine and complete home study course 
for sale. $30. Address, Arthur Pike, 140 High Street, 
Da!ton, Massachusetts. 








A. V. A. Convention in Milwaukee 


The forty-second annual convention of 
the American Vocational Association was 
held in the Milwaukee Auditorium, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, from November 30 to 
December 4. Dr. William F. Rasche, direc- 
tor of the Milwaukee Vocational and Adult 
Schools, was general chairman of the con- 
vention. 

A vocational and adult education exhibit, 
sponsored by all the vocational schools of 
the state, was held in Mechanics Hall in the 
auditorium. The purpose of the exhibit was 
to illustrate the Wisconsin Plan of Vocational 
and Adult Education. Tours to agricultural, 
business, industrial, and civic points of 
interest were conducted for delegates and 
their wives. 

Donovan R. Armstrong, vice-president 
for business education, arranged a very com- 
prehensive program on office occupations 
and another comprehensive program in co- 
operation with the National Association of 
State Supervisors of Distributive Education. 

The program on office occupations dealt 
with teacher training, state supervision, 
and methods of teaching. The program on 
distributive education dealt with many 
topics. The speakers were drawn from state 
supervisors, representatives of the U. S. 
Office of Education, and business firms. 


Indiana Breakfast 


A breakfast sponsored by Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana, will be held in 
conjunction with the N.B.T.A. convention 
at the Book-Cadillae Hotel, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, on December 29, at 7:45 a.m. Alumni 
members, students, U. S. Naval Training 
Staff members, and friends of Indiana Uni- 
versity are invited. The cost will be $2 a 
plate. You may send your reservation to 
Mr. E. R. MclIsaac, Room 411, School of 
Business, Indiana University, Bloomington. 
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Business Communications Clinic 


Business and education joined forces in 
Detroit, Michigan, on Saturday, October 23, 
1948, when the School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Wayne University, staged its first 
business communications clinic. The purpose 
of the clinic was to increase business effi- 
ciency through more effective communica- 
tions. T'wenty-four leaders from the fields of 
business and education participated in the 
program. 

Ralph G. Sinn of the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany and president of the Detroit chapter of 
the National Office Management Associa- 
tion, presided at the luncheon meeting. The 
luncheon speaker was Henry G. Weaver, 
director, Customer Research Staff, General 
Motors Corporation, who spoke on the topic 
“Ts the Customer Always Right?” 

Special sessions were held under the leader- 
ship of experts in each field. The special 
sessions considered the following topics: 
sales letters; credit, collection, and adjust- 
ment letters; marketing reports; telephone 
and telegraph communications; and conduct 
and records of meetings. 

The following organizations participated 
in the business communications clinic: the 
Adcraft Club; Detroit Association of Credit 
Men; Detroit Board of Commerce; Detroit 
chapter, National Office Management Asso- 
ciation; Michigan chapter, American Mar- 
keting Association; and the Retail Mer- 
chants Association. 


Dr. Lamb from West Virginia to Texas 


The appointment of Dr. Marion Lamb as 
associate professor of business education 
at the University of Houston has been 
announced by Dr. Eugene H. Hughes, 
director of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration. Dr. Lamb will begin her duties in 
February, 1949. In addition to her teaching 
duties, Dr. Lamb will be in charge of 
graduate courses in business education and 
practice teaching in business education for 
the School of Business Administration. 


Dr. Lamb holds two degrees, including 
the Doctor’s degree from New York Uni- 
versity. She is the author of several publi- 
cations, and was formerly the head of tlie 
Department of Business Education at West 
Liberty State Teachers College, West 
Liberty, West Virginia. During the war 
she served in training programs of the United 
States Civil Service Commission and War 
Department. 
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A PRECISION BOOK ... BUILT LIKE A FINE WATCH 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARTTHMETHC 


Fifth Edition — By Curry and Piper 


Arithmetical skills and applications are developed 

very carefully through the following five steps: 
The functional approach which is practical and concrete. 
The detailed explanation of each arithmetical process or business problem. 
An illustrative example of each arithmetical process or business problem. 


Immediate practice through the solution of drills and proklems. 


PrP PF 


Spaced review to assure retention of the skills 
and the knowledges previously acquired. 





You can obtain a one-year volume or a one- 
semester volume with correlating workbooks 
and correlating achievement tests. A key of 
detailed solutions is furnished for each in- 
structor. A manual of teaching suggestions is 
also furnished to each instructor. If you are 
not thoroughly satisfied with the book you are 
now using, write for a sample of this book 
stating the length of your course. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Appreciation 


It was her first silk dress and little Alice was simply 
overwhelmed. Her mother marked the occasion with 
an impromptu lecture on textiles. 

“You know, dear,” she began, “this beautiful dress 
was given us by a poor little worm.” 

“I know, Mother,” Alice replied, “Daddy’s awfully 
generous, isn’t he?” 

ee 


Wrong Place 


The school principal was trying to get to the bottom 
of the brawl which had followed a basketball game. 
He had George on the carpet. “George,” he demanded, 
“were you injured in the melee?” 

“No, sir. I got hit in the eye.” 

e ee 
Some Bird! 

Diner: “What sort of bird is this?” 

Waiter: “It’s a wood pigeon, sir.” 

Diner: “I thought so. Get me a saw.” 

e ee 
A Sure Sign 

A hypochondriac, after reading the daily medical 
column, in wild alarm telephoned his doctor that he 
was sure now he had a fatal liver disease. ‘“‘ Nonsense!” 
protested the doctor. “You wouldn’t know whether 
you had that or not. With that disease there is no 
pain or discomfort of any kind.” 

“T knew it!” gasped the patient. 
symptoms exactly!” 


“er 


Those are my 
ee 
Transportation 


“Dad, when I go to college I'll need an encyclopedia.” 
“Encyclopedia nothing. You'll walk to classes like 
the other boys.” 
ee e@ e 


Change of Address 


Smith was sitting down to breakfast one morning 
when he was astounded to see in the paper an announce- 
ment of his own death. 

He rang up his friend Jones at once. ‘Hello, Jones,” 
he shouted excitedly. ““Have you seen the announce- 
ment of my death in the paper?” 

“Yes,” replied Jones. “Where are you speaking 
from?” 

eee 


No Sacrifice Too Great 
“T have taken up story writing as a career.” 
“Sold anything yet?” 
“Yes. My watch, my saxophone, and my overcoat.” 
ee e¢ @ 
Bragging? 
Jimmy: “Aw, you’re afraid to fight.” 
Johnnie: “Naw, but if I fight, my Mom’ll find out 
and spank me.” 
Jimmie: “ How’ll she find out?” 


) Johnnie: “She'll see the doctor going into your 
> 
10use. 
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Bright Student 


Soph: “ You ought to take chloroform.” 
Frosh: “Yeh? Who teaches it?” 
ee © e@ 
Inheritance 


Father (proudly): “Don’t you think our son gets 
his intelligence from me?” 
Mother: “Probably. I know that I still have mine.” 
eee 


He’s Right 


In answer to his teacher’s request to “Name one of 
the most important uses of cow’s hide,” a little pupil 
replied: “It keeps the cow together.” 

ee e@ 
They Weren’t Safety Matches 


There had been a terrible explosion in a chemical 
plant and the manager was investigating. “What 
happened?” he quizzed the foreman. 

“One of our boys went into the mixing room,” the 
foreman answered, “and he must have forgot himself 
and struck a match.” 

“Struck a match! Why I’d think that would have 
been the last thing on earth he’d do.” 

“Tt was,” said the foreman. 

e ee 


That Bad! 
Customer: “I can’t eat this food. Call the manager.” 
Waiter: “It’s no use. He won’t eat it either.” 
eee 
Animal Lore 
“T spotted a leopard yesterday.” 
“Oh, you didn’t either, silly, they grow that way.” 
e ee 
Customers Are Always Right 
Customer (at cigar counter, pointing): “I always 
smoke that brand there in the can.” 
Clerk: “‘I’m sure there’s no better place to smoke 
them, sir.” 
eee 
Prescription 
““My husband is troubled with a buzzing noise in 
his ears. What would you advise?” 
*“*T would advise him to go to the seashore for a month 
or two.” 
‘But he can’t get away.” 
“Then you go.” 
e ee 


For Safety’s Sake 


Concerned about her husband who had entered the 
Navy, the young wife sent a note to the pastor of her 
church one Sunday morning. It was handed to him 
just as he was mounting the pulpit. The note read, 
“John Anderson having gone to sea, his wife desires 
the prayers of the congregation for his safety.” But 
the minister, glancing over it hastily, read aloud: 

“John Anderson, having gone to see his wife, desires 
the prayers of the congregation for his safety.” 
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The following nine steps explain in detail how the 
student develops skill in transcription: (1) In Lessons 1 
through 5, the students transcribe from accurate short- 
hand plates material that they have previously typed 
from straight copy; (2) beginning with Lesson 6, the 
students transcribe short, simple letters from accurate 
shorthand plates; (3) beginning with Lesson 16, the 
students transcribe from their own notes that they have 
written, not from dictation, but from printed copy; 
(4) beginning with Lesson 27, the students transcribe 
from notes that they have taken from dictation of familiar 
material; (5) beginning with Lesson 31, the students 
transcribe from notes that they have taken from dictation 
of unfamiliar material; (6) beginning with Lesson 46, 
the students are given practice and training in transcrib- 
ing from ‘“‘cold’’ notes; (7) beginning with Lesson 51, 
the students are given practice in transcribing notes 
that were taken from dictation given at ‘natural rates’; 
(8) beginning with Lesson 56, the students are given 
practice and training in transcribing notes that have 
corrections inserted and certain portions deleted; (9) 
beginning with Lesson 61, the students are given train- 
ing and practice in taking dictation directly at the 
typewriter. 


WORTHANOD 
RANSCRIPTION 
STUOIES 


By Whitmore and Wanous 





~ 








SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION 
STUDIES is a new type of book 
designed for a final course that 
will develop job-competence for 
stenographers. The nine-point 
program leading to effective 
skill is described in detail at the 
left. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago 
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Film Catalog for Business Education. 1948. 
This is a 14-page, printed, paper-bound catalog of films 
for use in business education. The films are listed under 
the following subject headings: accounting, budgets, 
consumer education, distributive education, duplicating 
machines, guidance in business education, introduction 
to business, office machines, shorthand, secretarial 
practice, typewriting, voicewriting, and miscellaneous 
A brief description of each film, together with the sale 
and rental price is given. Free. Address your requests 
to Business Education Visual Aids, 104 West 61st 
Street, New York 23, New York. 


Audio-Visual Materials and Methods in the 
Social Studies. 1947. This is the eighteenth year- 
book of the National Council for the Social Studies, a 
department of the National Education Association, 
edited by William H. Hartley. It consists of 214 pages 
and is available with a paper-bound cover or a cloth- 
bound cover. The yearbook is designed to provide a 
handbook of audio-visual materials and methods for 
social studies teachers. The first three chapters of the 
yearbook serve as a general introducton to the topic 
‘Audio-Visual Materials and Methods in the Social 
Stydies.” The general pattern which has been followed 
in the body of the yearbook is to provide a general 
chapter on each type of audio-visual material. In each 
chapter the author sets forth general principles, intro- 
duces the unique characteristics of the material, and 
establishes patterns of presentation. A list of selected 
readings and a source list of audio-visual materials are 
included in the yearbook. Order from the National 
Council for the Social Studies, Department of the 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Price, paper-bound; $2; 
cloth-bound, $2.50. 





Calendar of College Activities. 1948. This is a 
49-page, paper-bound, mimeographed booklet that con- 
tains day by day suggestions for a public relations 
program during the'school year 1948-49. It is prepared 


especially for administrators, publicity personnel, 
alumni workers, deans of activities, the educational 
press, public relations directors, school counselors, 
journalism departments, and business and educational 
leaders. For those interested in a public relations pro- 
gram, the booklet contains the following: (1) practical 
ideas for every day of the school year, (2) illustrations 
of various college literature, (3) alumni fund-raising 
schedules and outlines, (4) two complete bibliographies 
of current material, (5) workable suggestions from 
many U. S. colleges. Order from John H. McCoy, 
assistant to president, Occidental College, Los Angeles 
41, California. Price $2 and 10 per cent discount on 
orders of ten or more copies. 


School Savings Journal. 1948. This is the fall 
issue of a 12-page, printed, paper-bound booklet that is 
published semiannually by the Education Section of the 
U. S. Savings Bonds Division, Treasury Department. 
The articles included in this issue are as follows: “I 
Believe in School Savings,” “Reading Instruction in a 
Democracy,” “Thrift Training Reduces Delinquency,” 
“Plans for Spending and Saving,” “Toledo Teaches 
Thrift Through Partnership of Bank and the Board of 
Education,” “‘How I Set Up My School Savings Pro- 
gram.” The last page includes a list of free teaching 
aids available to teachers interested in this school 
savings program as well as the addresses of the State 
Savings Bonds Offices. Free. Address requests to 
Education Section, U. S. Savings Bonds Division, 
Treasury Department, Washington 25, D. C. 
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are as follows: 


Bronze pins... 


New York 


Cincinnati 





AWARD PINS FOR BOOKKEEPING AND TYPEWRITING 


Gold, silver, and bronze pins are available for motivation awards in bookkeeping and typewriting 
These pins are available for schools using 2QOTH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING, 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING by 
McKinsey and Piper, COLLEGE ACCOUNTING, and COLLEGE TYPEWRITING. 


.25 cents each or $2.50 a dozen 
Silver pins...... 30 cents each or $3.00 a dozen 
Gold pins...... 45 cents each or $4.50 a dozen 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 


The net prices 


Dallas 


San Francisco 
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Banks and Credit. (Released in 1948.) This 
one-reel, 16-mm., sound motion picture may be shown 
in 10 minutes. It was produced by Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films with the collaboration of Dr. J. Harvey 
Dodd, head of the Department of Economics and 
Business Administration, Mary Washington College, 
University of Virginia. 

Summary. The film points out the essential part a 
bank plays in the life of a community. Nancy Wallace 
deposits money in a savings account, Frank Hamilton 
writes a check to withdraw money, and Richard Morton 
borrows money from his bank so that he may take 
advantage of the cash discount offered on an invoice. 
By means of these three episodes, the film achieves its 
purpose, which is to show the nature and activities of a 
commercial bank; to define “‘credit”’ and reveal how it is 
created, transferred, and put to work by the bank; and 
to explain how deposits help supply the funds that 
enable the bank to fulfill its function. 

Recommended Use. This film may be shown to both 
high school and college classes. It is especially recom- 
mended for classes in economics, consumer economic 
problems, business principles and management, and 
bookkeeping 

Sale and Rental. ‘Banks and Credit”’ may be pur- 
chased from Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East South 
Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. The net prices to 
educational institutions are $45 for a black-and-white 
print and $90 for a color print. For rental use contact 
your nearest Coronet rental library. 


Parliamentary Procedures in Action. (Released 
in 1941.) This is a 16-mm. sound film in black and 
white produced by Coronet Instructional Films in 
collaboration with the Bureau of Visual Aids, Extension 
Division, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
The educational collaborator for this film is Harold H. 
Crabill, University School, Indianapolis, Indiana. The 
film may be shown in approximately 15 minutes. 

Summary. This film presents the following steps to 
be taken in conducting a meeting: the call to order, 
reading of the minutes, reports of committees, unfin- 
ished business, orders of the day, new business, adjourn- 
ment. It provides an opportunity for students to see 
good parliamentary procedure in operation and to 
observe the form in which the various steps are carried 
out, as well as the order and dispatch with which busi- 
ness is conducted. 

A teachers’ guide containing a synopsis of the film 
content and suggestions for usmg the film is available. 

Recommended Use. ‘This film should be helpful to 
such school organizations as the student council, 
homeroom, and commercial club. It is also suitable for 
classes in secretarial office practice and business prin- 
ciples and management. , 

Sale and Rental. “Parliamentary Procedures in 
Action” may be purchased from Coronet Instructional 
Films, 65 East South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The selling price is $56.25. For rental purposes contact 
your nearest film library. 
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The Living Earth. (Released in 1948.) This js q 
series of four 16-mm. films in color produced by the 
Conservation Foundation in co-operation with the 
New York Zoological Society. The four films are: 
“Birth of the Soil,” “This Vital Earth,” “‘ Arteries of 
Life,” and “Seeds of Destruction.” Each film may be 
shown in 10 minutes, 


Summary. “The Living Earth” series of films shows 
that it is not too late to take the necessary steps for 
conserving the forests, water supplies, and _ topsoil 
without which life cannot exist. “Birth of the Soil” 
shows how nature, step by step, produces life-giving 
topsoil from the basic raw materials of rock, air, and 
sunlight by the processes of plant growth, decay, and 
photosynthesis. ““This Vital Earth” shows the relation 
of life to its environment by illustrating the balance of 
plants and animals. Water and forests are portrayed 
as the final two links in the “‘chain of life” in the third 
film, “‘Arteries of Life,’’ while “‘Seeds of Destruction” 
visualizes what happens when any one of the links in 
the “chain of life” is broken. 

While each film tells a complete story in itself, the 
series covers the balance between plant life, soil, and 
animal life with scientific accuracy. 

Recommended Use. Classes in economic geography 
and economics would find these films interesting as well 
as educational. The films are suitable for any group of 
high school students. 

Sale and Rental. “‘The Living Earth” series may be 
purchased from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. The selling price 
for each film is $90. The films are also available for 
rental purposes and may be obtained by contacting 
your regular film libraries. The addresses of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Film libraries are: 30 Hunt- 
ington Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts; 450 West 
56th Street, New York 19, New York; 207 South Green 
Street, Chicago 7, Illinois; 712 North Haskell Street, 
Dallas 1, Texas; and 1640 East Mountain Street, 
Pasadena 7, California. 


More Power to You. (Released in 1947.) This is 
a 16-mm. sound film produced by Caravel Films, In- 
corporated, for the Associated Merchandising Corpora- 
tion. It may be shown in approximately 23 minutes. 

Summary. This film tells the story of how one large 
department store developed a spirit of friendliness and 
courtesy on the part of all its personnel. The four 
personality traits emphasized are: graciousness, 
thoughtfulness, enthusiasm, and friendliness The 
proper technique to be used in dealing with difficult 
customers is illustrated in the film. 

Recommended Use. High school classes in distributive 
education would find the film interesting and helpful 

Sale. “‘More Power to You” may be purchased from 
Associated Merchandising Corporation, 1440 Broad- 
way, New York 18, New York. The regular selling 
price is $250. However, a special price of $100 is given 
to educational organizations if the purchaser agrees 
that the film will not be lent to anyone. 
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Your Thrift Habits. (Released in 1948.) Coronet 
Instructional Films produced this 10-minute film with 
the collaboration of Paul L. Salsgiver, director of the 
School of Business, Simmons College. It is a one-reel, 
16-mm., sound motion picture. 

Summary. The purpose of this film is to show stu- 
dents that by setting up a budget for systematic savings, 
by careful buying, by cutting down on extravagant 
spending, and by choosing wisely between immediate 
and future satisfactions, they can attain many material 
goals in life. 

In this film Ralph tells Jack how he used a budget 
to help him save enough money to buy a camera. Jack 
decides to try Ralph’s plan. After Jack manages to 
save enough by budgeting to buy a camera, he begins 
to save for a watch. 

Recommended Use. This film may be shown profitably 
to high school classes in consumer economic problems, 
general business, and home economics. 


Sale and Rental. “Your Thrift Habits” may be 
purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East 
South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. The net prices 
to educational institutions are $45 for a black-and- 
white print and $90 for a color print. For rental use 
contact your nearest Coronet rental library. 


By Jupiter! (Released in 1946.) This is a 16-mm. 
sound film originally produced for Marshall Field & 
Company. It may be shown in approximately 30 
minutes. 


Summary. The film deals with the problem of improv- 
ing the attitude of man towards man. It tells the story 
of how Thornton J. Poindexter, an average citizen, 
learns the importance of courtesy in his everyday life 
Mr. Poindexter is discovered in the opening sequence 
by Jupiter and Juno from their vantage point on Mount 
Olympus. Poindexter has just been through a com- 
pletely miserable day in which everyone has contri- 
buted some unpleasantness, beginning as usual with 
himself. Through Jupiter’s intervention, he gets a 
chance to relive the day. At each instance where the 
events of his day had turned out badly, the strains of 
Jupiter’s lyre remind Poindexter to be kind and cour- 
teous. As Poindexter learns to be courteous, he also 
learns that courtesy is contagious. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for any group 
of high school students. 


Sale. “By Jupiter!” may be purchased from Wilding 
Picture Productions, Inc., 1345 Argyle Street, Chicago 
40, Illinois. The selling price is $125. The film is not 
for rent. 


Facts About Film. (Released in 1948.) This isa 
16-mm. sound film produced by International Film 
Bureau, Inc. It may be shown in 10 minutes. 


Summary. This film points out the qualities of a 
16-mm. film which make it susceptible to damage. 
Such causes of film damage as careless threading, im- 
proper rewinding, cinching, failure to clean the projec- 
tor, and losing the loop are explained and the effects on 
the film are shown on the screen. Proper methods of 
cleaning the projector and threading and handling the 
film are demonstrated. 


Recommended Use. Any person who operates a 
projector would be interested in seeing this film. 
Methods classes and visual-aid classes in teacher-train- 
ing institutions could use the film to advantage. 


Sale. “Facts About Film” may be purchased from 
International Film Bureau, Inc., 6 North Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago 2, Illinois. The selling price is $50. 
For rental purposes contact your regular film library. 
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Relax—Be Natural—Just Talk. (Released in 
1946.) This is a 35-mm. sound filmstrip that requires 
thirty-three and one-third revolutions a minute and 
may be shown in fifteen minutes. It is No. 1 of a series 
of six filmstrips on “‘Frailey’s Letter Clinic,” distribu- 
ted by the Dartnell Corporation. 


Summary. This filmstrip emphasizes three basic 
principles of letter writing: (1) the ability to relax, (2) 
the ability to be natural, and (3) the ability to write as 
you talk. Letters are used to demonstrate the applica- 
tion or the nonapplication of these principles. 


“Meeting Guide” is the title of the manual that 
accompanies the six filmstrips. The manual contains 
helpful suggestions for the use of each of the six film- 
strips and outlines the procedure to be used in present- 
ing each filmstrip. 


Recommended Use. College classes in business cor- 
respondence, business administration, and secretarial 
science would find this visual aid interesting and help- 


ful. 


Sale. The complete series of six filmstrips may be 
purchased from the Dartnell Corporation, Ravenswood 
and Leland Avenues, Chicago 40, Illinois. The selling 
price for the complete series is $150. The filmstrips are 
not sold separately. 


Secretarial Etiquette. (Released in 1948.) This 
is a 35-mm., single-frame, silent filmstiip produced by 
Clifford Ettinger. It consists of 42 frames. 


Summary. This filmstrip is a reproduction of the 
two cartoon pamphlets, “Memo to Miss Jones” and 
“For Bosses Only!” The first part of the filmstrip uses 
cartoons to illustrate the faults of secretaries. Some 
of the faults illustrated are personal phone calls, too 
many frills, frequent or prolonged trips to the ladies’ 
room, profanity, and friends calling at the office. The 
last part of the filmstrip is devoted to illustrating the 
secretaries’ pet peeves. Some of these pet peeves are 
last-minute brainstorm, Smokey Joe, the wolf, Gloomy 
Gus, and Heartless Herman. 


Recommended Use. The filmstrip is suitable for high 
school or private business school classes in secretarial 
office practice and business principles and management. 
Teacher-training institutions may also use the film- 
strip to advantage in methods classes. 

Sale Only. “‘Secretarial Etiquette” may be purchased 
from Business Education Visual Aids, 104 West 61st 
Street, New York 23, New York. The selling price is 
$3.50. 


The Challenge of World Trade. (Released in 
1947.) This is a 35-mm. silent filmstrip produced in 
co-operation with the League of Women Voters. It 
consists of fifty frames, five of which are title frames. 

Summary. Cartoons are used to illustrate the desira- 
bility of the United States’ having both a good export 
and import business. The filmstrip shows how foreign 
trade assures greater security for everybody. Some of 
the problems involved in establishing an international 
trade organization are included in this filmstrip. 

A mimeographed sheet is available containing in- 
formation to be read to the audience as each frame is 
shown. 

Recommended Use. The filmstrip suggests some ex- 
cellent problems for discussion for classes in economics 
and consumer economics. 

Sale. “The Challenge of World Trade” may be 
purchased from Film Publishers, Inc., 25 Broad Street, 
New York 4, New York. The selling price of the 
filmstrip is $8 postpaid and the mimeographed lecture 
is 15 cents postpaid. 
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From Coronet Film ‘‘Work of the Stock Exchange”’ 


Business Teachers and Businessmen 
Choose Coronet Films! 


When business teachers and businessmen select motion pictures that teach 
commerce, they choose films by Coronet. They recognize the practical 
business techniques that Coronet Films give to students. With ten years’ 
experience in creating sound motion pictures in co-operation with outstand- 
ing educators, Coronet Films is recognized as the leading producer of in- 
structional films for business. 


Here are the Coronet Films for Business and Economics: 


What Is Business? What Is A Contract? Ready To Type 

Capitalism Sharing Economic Risks Building Typing Skill 

What Is Money? Consumer Protection The Secretary Takes Dictation 
Fred Meets A Bank | Installment Buying The Secretary Transcribes 
Banks and Credit Work of the Stock The Secretary's Day 

Your Thrift Habits Exchange Bookkeeping And You 


For information on rental, purchase,.or preview prior to purchase for any of 
these films, or for a complete Coronet catalog write: 


Coronet Films Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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